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GERMAN DISARMAMENT AND 
EUROPEAN RECONSTRUCTION 


By MERCATOR 


VEN though the United Nations are locked in a 

deathly struggle and the decisive battles have yet 

to be won, it is not altogether premature to look 

ahead to the problem of European reconstruction. 

Preparations for victory have been systematically 
organised by Britain, the United States and Russia on a world 
scale, involving nearly four-fifths of the human race; and 
preparations of this kind obviously take a long time fully to 
mature. But such is the speed with which Allied power is 
gathering that its impact upon the enemy may well lead at 
any given point not merely to a long continued retreat by the 
Axis, but to a sudden convulsion bringing victory overnight 
and, with it, a whole host of post-war problems. 

That any ready-made solution can be found for these 
problems is out of the question, and it would be wisest for 
the United States, Britain and Russia not to seek it. The 
ultimate objective of an international authority, backed by an 
international police force, as the directing influence in world 
affairs may well be inescapable. But it will not provide a 
practical plan of action in the immediate post-war period. 
It is essentially a long-term project, and not until the nations 
have settled down to the habits of self-government and 
peaceful co-operation, will they be in a position to arrive 
at a true conception of their common interests and be willing 
to provide the necessary sanctions for its realisation in some 
form of supet-national government. Such a development 
must largely be determined by the trend of events, and any 
attempt by the victors to impose a cut-and-dried plan from 
above is more likely than not to compromise the achievement 
of the ultimate objective. Fortunately there are no signs that 
this is likely to be done. 

The defeat of Germany will immediately result in a 
bursting of the strait-jacket into which the Nazis have 
forced the entire Continent. And when that happens the 
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recovery of freedom by the suppressed peoples will be 
inseparable from the release of revolutionary forces. In the 
course of the ensuing political upheavals, new governments 
will be formed and new frontiers drawn. Even so, stability 
will not be attainable until the economic problems are settled. 
And this will be a long and difficult process. The problem 
of employment will become paramount in every country 
immediately the stimulus of war is withdrawn from industrial 
production and the repatriation of war prisoners and conscript 
workers begins to flood the national labour markets from 
every point of the compass. In such circumstances, there can 
be little hope for an early return to the free development of 
economic life, and the peoples must, on grounds of necessity, 
submit to continued restrictions both as producers and 
consumers. Until the scarcity of consumable goods is 
remedied, restraints must be placed upon purchasing power 
so as to avoid an inflationary rise of prices. The scarcity of 
consumable goods can only be remedied by the effective 
transition of the industrial machine from a war to peace basis 
and by the resumption of imports. Both these will make 
great calls upon the resources of the nation. A large propor- 
tion of the national income in each country will thus have 
to be withheld from current consumption in order to provide 
for large-scale investment in new capital goods and for the pur- 
chase of materials from abroad. In the meantime restrictions 
upon the consumers’ freedom of purchasing power will be 
necessary. The principles of war-time control of spending 
and investment cannot therefore be abolished for a long 
period ahead. They must be retained and adapted to the 
necessities of an orderly transition to peace-time production. 

Until the individual nations have had an opportunity to 
readjust themselves to this situation, it is unlikely that any 
composite pattern of a new international economic order 
will take shape. An important point is, however, that these 
controls will not be directed towards the development of 
closed economies on pre-war lines. On the contrary, it will 
be the interest of every country in Europe and the other war 
zones to keep itself open to every possibility of outside 
assistance. Emergency relief for those without food, clothing 
and shelter will be the first consideration. But relief inevitably 
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merges into reconstruction, and each nation will have every 
incentive to make sure that it will secure its full share of 
relief, trade and possibly reconstruction finance. The efforts 
made in any single direction cannot be entirely effective, 
but taken collectively they will inevitably shape in a new 
pattern of international economic relations. 

The extent to which European economic reconstruction 
can be assisted and directed by new capital investment from 
outside will depend upon the United States. And if the 
United States can work out with Britain and Soviet Russia 
a common economic policy upon which such reconstruction 
investment shall be made, then it will be possible to give a 
cohesion and strength to this new pattern. It is only through 
the process of adjustment to developments of this kind that 
the Governments of post-war Europe are likely to arrive 
at a common economic policy, which is the condition 
precedent to any new international economic organisation 
with effective sanctions. 

To impose such an organisation from the start would be 
quite impolitic in the sense that it might cut clean across the 
social, economic and political movements which the combined 
forces of the Reichswehr and the Gestapo are having difficulty, 
even now, in keeping under restraint. These movements 
have clearly to come to the surface, and when they do they 
are likely to result in substantial changes in the make-up of 
Europe. The combined power of the United States, Great 
Britain and Russia to influence these movements will be 
immense. For their forces will possess the greatest wd 
ponderance of armed might in military history, and their 
productive machinery, backed by sea supremacy and world 
resources, will still be immensely strong. But their power 
may easily be dissipated in the long run if out of war-weariness 
they should force the international issues by seeking a quick 
peace settlement (which they could secure on almost any 
terms) in order to bring their armies back home within the 
shortest possible time. Yet, on the other hand, the assumption 
that European disarmament and political good faith can be 
guaranteed only by the indefinite military occupation of 
Germany would be equally illusory. Whatever peace settle- 
ment is made, it must clearly promote the wider development 
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of a new international order in such a way as to allow the 
peoples of Europe the fullest opportunities to work out their 
common salvation. 

In framing the Atlantic Charter, the United States and 
Great Britain made a most promising approach to this 
problem, and with Russia’s acceptance of it already secured, 
It is certain to have a powerful influence upon the economic 
and political development of the post-war world. The 
Charter provides a clear exposition of the principles of 
international conduct by which every nation should find it 
possible to realise its social and political salvation in freedom 
from fear and want, and on it is based the appeal by the 
United Nations for the support of the conquered in over- 
throwing the enemy. The potentialities of resistance on the 
part of the conquered by moral, political and economic 
Weapons are immense under conditions of total warfare, 
and if the appeal is successful, as seems to be the case, the 
Charter will be associated as closely with the making of peace 
as with the winning of victory. The criticism that the Charter 
is vague and inconclusive in the sense that it omits to provide 
the means by which these principles are to be implemented 
is not altogether relevant. For the choice of means must 
obviously be determined in the last resort by the form of 
organisation through which the future international society 
will function. Some guidance in this matter is provided by 
the Anglo-American Mutual Aid Agreement which deals 
with adjustment of post-war indebtedness in terms consistent 
with the progressive development of their common trade 
relations. Britain is only one of many countries which will 
finish the war with a large financial indebtedness to the 
United States, and there can be no question that the offer 
to the United States to enter into similar mutual aid agree- 
ments with other like-minded nations represents an important 
step in the practical appreciation of the Charter and a not 
incouspicuous starting point of a common economic policy. 

We have dealt so far with the more general problems of 
post-war reconstruction, to the exclusion of the more specific 
issues arising out of the defeat of the Axis. Lest this should 
have created the impression that the United States, Britain 
and Russia should content themselves with the impartial role 
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of benevolent sympathisers with the democratic aspirations 
of the aggressors and conquered alike, assisting wherever 
possible with their investments, markets and raw materials 
under the provisions of the Atlantic Charter (or some new 
form of Lease-Lend), let us not forget that the disarmament 
of the Axis powers will call for immediate and drastic inter- 
vention in European affairs, quite apart from all question of 
retribution. Germany is clearly the core of the disarmament 
problem, and the first object will be to enact and supervise 
the complete disbandment of the Reichswehr and all para- 
military forces, as well as the dismantling of the arms factories. 

Disarmament in the purely military sense is only half the 
problem. For Germany was able, even under the Weimar 
Republic, to lay the foundations of a rearmament programme 
which enabled Hitler to shorten his time-table of aggression 
by two or three years. The basis of Germany’s secret 
rearmament lay in its economic preparation for war; in the 
organisation of the heavy industries for rapid conversion to 
arms production, the development of the machine tool 
industry in accordance with military specifications, the 
construction of factories capable of producing bombers, 
tanks and guns with the same ease as they turned out mail 
*planes, peoples’ cars and railway carriages. In the end, the 
only industries which were not mobilised for arms produc- 
tion were those which were employed either to meet civilian 
consumption or produce export goods, which the Nazis 
exchanged for imports of strategic raw materials. Rearma- 
ment dominated the entire industrial and commercial system 
of the country, and when the new synthetic industries were 
finally established for the replacement of overseas supplies of 
petroleum, rubber, cotton and wool the structure of a siege 
economy was completed. 

Unless there is economic disarmament, military disarma- 
ment will be ineffective. The disbandment of the Reichswehr 
and the dismantling of the arms factories is, however, a 
relatively simple matter compared with the measures required 
to prevent a repetition of the complicated industrial changes 
by which Hitler created a war economy between 1933 and 
1939. ‘This is clearly a task for specialists from the Ministry 
of Economic Warfare and their American and Russian 
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counterparts, who have grappled with these problems at 
close quarters. Among the most important measures must 
be the dismantling of al the synthetic producer plants which 
have no other purpose than to replace strategic raw materials 
from overseas. This would automatically include all the 
synthetic petroleum, rubber and fibre plants. But whether 
this should involve the total destruction of all synthetic 
plants is another matter, for the definition of strategic and 
non-strategic is by no means easy to make. There are certain 
synthetic processes which are not regressive in the sense of 
producing elaborate substitutes for commonplace materials. 
In the case of plastics, for example, synthetic production has 
resulted in the creation of entirely new materials of con- 
siderable importance to the consumption goods’ industries. 
The difficulty arises, however, only with the borderline costs. 
But the nearer the borderline the less important becomes the 
decision whether or not to dismantle, and this may well be 
left to the experts. 

An alternative to synthetic production is, of course, the 
accumulation of sufficient stocks of strategic raw materials 
to cover the duration of a calculated aggression. It would be 
proper, therefore, to set limits to the amount of such materials 
which Germany could acquire within any given period. This 
would have the further advantage of depriving Germany of 
any inducement which she might otherwise have, apart from 

neral foreign exchange considerations, of concentrating 

er foreign trade on the particular regions which happen to 
produce these raw materials. 

The synthetic industries are, so to speak, only the bastions 
of a siege economy. The actual sinews of rearmament are 
created by the heavy industries—the coal mines, blast furnaces 
and steel works—and, behind them, the vast. range of 
engineering works and secondary industries generally. Broadly 
speaking, all these are capable of being put to equally efficient 
use whether for peace or war production. The coal industry 
is committed to the production of coal by set processes in all 
circumstances, and the question of its disarmament does not 
arise. The same applies to iron mining. The steel industry 
can be disarmed by the dismantling of certain key installations 
directly connected with the sadactiun of munitions. But 
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the capacity of the skilled labourers, buildings, power plants 
and general equipment to produce steel for all purposes still 
remains. The same applies to the secondary industries. In 
fact, all that is caniaak for the disarmament of the Fallers- 
leben tank factory, the Messerschmidt works at Augsburg, 
or the Munster gun factories is the replacement of one set of 
machine tools by another, and within three to six months, 
the self-same works will be turning out Peoples’ Cars, mail 
*planes and railway carriages. 

The danger of these industries lies clearly not so much in 
their capacity for production, as such, but rather in their 
convertibility, and the vital factor in this respect is their 
possession of the necessary jigs, dies, lathes and other machine 
tools. The Germans kept this fact well in mind after the last 
war. From the earliest days of their preparation for rearma- 
ment, the industrialists, in collaboration with the Reichswehr, 
maintained this industry at a high pitch by promoting the 
sale of machine tools on long term credit to Soviet Russia 
until Hitler was ready to take over. This enabled the Nazis 
to start immediately an extensive retooling of their factories 
in 1933, an advantage which gave them a technical lead in 
rearmament of at least two years, in addition to the seven 
they gained by merely starting first. It may be added that 
it was due to the cessation of German supplies of machine 
tools to Russia after the advent of Hitler that Soviet orders 
flowed to Britain and enabled her, in turn, to maintain her 
machine tool industry in a reasonable state of preparedness 
against the time when the Chamberlain Government intro- 
duced the first instalment of rearmament. Without this 
development in machine tool production Britain’s rearmament 
would have been even more tardy than it was. 

It follows, therefore, that the control of Germany’s 
machine tool industry is technically an essential condition of 
her effective disarmament. It might be said that the total 
prohibition of machine tool manufacture would be the safest 
course of all. But it is doubtful if so drastic a step would be 
justified. Apart from permanent immobilisation of an 
important body of skilled labour which this would involve 
consideration has also to be paid to the sense of discrimination 
(and also unfair competition) which even suitably chastened 
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Germans would harbour if they were permanently cut off 
from the exercise of one of the highest forms of industrial 
technique. The solution of this problem might best be found 
in the setting up of a permanent Machine Tool Commission 
as part of the programme of German disarmament, with a 
technical and A momar staff armed with full powers to 
investigate processes of manufacture and records. This body 
might report in the interim period of reconstruction to the 
occupation authorities and subsequently to whatever inter- 
national authority that may be set up. 

These conditions are no more than the minimum necessary 
for effective German disarmament. To go much beyond this, 
however, might well involve the recruitment of a large army 
of foreign experts to occupy key posts throughout the entire 
range of German industry, or the application of nearly 
similar terms of economic disarmament to the countries 
whose productive resources lie within easy reach of Germany. 
Neither of these courses would be practical, and the only 
permanent insurance against the remoter contingencies of 
rearmament lies in the wider sphere of international relations 
where effective expression can be given to the lessons of 
retributive justice, no less than to the principles of the Atlantic 
Charter. 

The economic disarmament of Germany is, however, not 
an isolated problem, and the great changes which it must 
bring about in her heavy industries will directly affect the 
rest of Europe. The economic system of Europe is set 
firmly in the framework of its heavy industries, and as these 
are rigidly based on coal and iron, that framework is unlikely 
to be materially altered except in the event of major develop- 
ments in hydro-electric power. The incidence of coal and 


iron has invariably tended towards the formation of regional ° 


economic units, the full development of which has been 


impeded in the past by cross-cutting of political frontiers, 


tariff laws and exchange regulations. The Nazis have gone 
a long way to removing these barriers as part of their plan 
for the total exploitation of the conquered. In the process 
they have not only acquired direct or indirect control of 
Europe’s iron and steel industry, but have unified it on truly 
continental lines. Except where restricted by shortages of 
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raw materials, they appear to have co-ordinated with ruthless 
efficiency a multitude of competitive units within and across 
the existing political frontiers. Although their control is 
highly centralised, the management of the industry is organised 
with varying degrees of decentralisation into a closely 
etininel series of productive. processes throughout the 
continent. If the future of this industry can be approached 
in the positive sense of a planned development of productive 
capacity to meet the needs of a higher standard of continental 
welfare, and not merely from the negative standpoint of 
economic disarmament alone, one might well ask whether 
there be something in this unification of steel production 
which may stand Europe in good stead after the war. 

The present position is that the Nazis have acquired 
direct or indirect control of Europe’s steel industry as a result 
of a number of expedients, ranging from confiscation to share 
purchases. In the West, Alsace-Lorraine and Luxemburg 
have been incorporated bodily into the framework of the 
Reich, forming a cohesive regional economic unit with the 
Ruhr. In addition to this, the Nazis have strengthened the 
peace-time links between the Stahlverein and the Comité 
des Forges by substantial share putchases in most other 
French heavy industries. Co-ordinated with this Franco- 
German group are iron and steel industries of Holland and 
Belgium which have been largely reconstituted under the 
auspices of the Stahlverein. In Eastern Europe, the Nazis 
have incorporated the Polish Silesian and Teschen industries 
in another regional economic unit based on German Silesia. 
In between lies another composite industrial region, which 
is largely directed by the Reichswerke A. G. Hermann 
Goering. This undertaking, based originally on the exploita- 
tion of the low grade Salzgitter ores, has now become the 
presiding influence in the development of a great Central 
European industrial unit. Included in this are the Austrian 
heavy industries, the Czech Skoda works, as well as the 
various Slovakian iron and steel undertakings, all of which 
have been modernised, unified and. dove-tailed into the 
German steel industry. The heavy industries which lie 
outside these three regions are relatively unimportant. The 
Rumanian iron and steel works are perhaps the most note- 
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worthy, and these the Nazis have now brought under the 
control of a single Nazi holding company, and the new 
capital put into their development has been to a large extent 
of German origin. 

When the conquered nations of Europe regain their 
independence, German control of their heavy industries will 
be broken. And that is as it should be. But it would be well 
to realise that although the mere splitting up of the European 
steel industry again into its national component parts, behind 
separate tariff walls, may be desirable as an act of retribution, 
it will not in itself solve any of the underlying problems. In 
this connection it will be convenient to examine the question 
of who shall own the iron and steel works in the various 
countries when they are taken back from the Germans. This 
is a problem which has been complicated by the Germans 
with characteristic cunning. Although their present control 
of the steel industries in occupied countries rests in the last 
resort upon military sanctions, the Nazis have been careful 
to keep up the fiction of property rights, and have acquired 
control largely by means of seemingly legitimate purchases 
of shares through the intermediary of the big companies, 
notably the Stahlverein and the Reichswerke.1 Even in 
Alsace-Lorraine and Poland where the industries have been 
incorporated into the Reich itself, it is not certain that they 
have dispensed with the formality of buying out the owners. 
But elsewhere it certainly appears that they have avoided 
direct confiscation in favour of operations on the Stock 
Exchange or private deals with financial groups in the 
occupied countries. Such transactions have all the appearance 
of ordinary business, and may well have been disguised to a 
large extent by the employment of French, Belgian, Dutch 
and other national agents as nominees. Thus the distinction 
between German and non-German property rights has 
become intentionally blurred, and the claims of the original 
owners to a restitution of their property would in any event be 
difficult to trace through the complications of Stock Exchange 


1 The Nazis do not, of course, really pay for anything. They take all the national 
currency they require in each country by the collection of so-called occupation expenses. 
By using this money for the purchase of shares, etc., they make a pretence at main- 
taining a certain freedom of exchange within the various countries, all of which greatly 
helps the Nazi machinery of monetary and financial exploitation. 
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dealings. Even if these claims were allowed, it is questionable 
in many instances if the owners could have sure grounds for 
sustaining their claims, unless it were declared, for example, 
that all share transactions on the Paris bourse subsequent to 
the German occupation were illegal, and that anyone who 
liquidated his holdings during that period would have a 
right to recover them. And could this principle be extended 
to bearer certificates, which are as anonymous and as 
negotiable as bank notes? Obviously the situation would 
be impossible, particularly if the shares passed through the 
hands of a number of nominees before passing into Nazi 
control. 

That the sellers of such shares may have been induced to 
liquidate their holdings by the threat of inflation, impoverish- 
ment or duress, all of which are attributable to Nazi domina- 
tion, is another matter. But it is by no means certain that 
this is so in all cases. For there are groups of industrialists 
in most occupied countries who have been most willing to 
collaborate with the Nazis, and they have been far from 
reluctant to enter into share transactions of this kind. In 
fact, they have sought positive advantages from the establish- 
ment of closer economic co-operation with the big German 
combines in the form of exchange of patents, marketing 
opportunities in Germany, and fresh capital for investment 
in synthetic processes of production to make good the loss 
of raw materials under the British blockade. Would there 
be any equity, for example, in handing back to the Comité 
des Forges the shares they had sold to the Germans in return 
for which they acquired francs, and through the reinvestment 
of those francs, interests in other industries. If the industrialists 
are given the right to retain the cash benefits of their collabora- 
tion with the Nazis a great injustice will be committed. The 
restoration of their former property would, moreover, merely 
open the door to another form of collaboration, so familiar 
in peace time, of price raising cartels and restricted output 
by the resumption of private agreements between minorities 
of powerful producers in each country, each demanding from 
its respective Government high tariffs and export subsidies 
in order to improve its bargaining position. 

The question of the future ownership of the iron and 
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steel industries in occupied countries has an important 
bearing on the future organisation of European production. 
If the Nazis and the collaborationists are debarred, then 
clearly ownership must be vested in the elected Governments 
of the countries concerned. This will not in itself solve the 
problem of organisation, for it may well be that during the 
period of transition from wat to peace ‘production, the 
difficulties of unemployment and imports may lead to 
renewed attempts at self sufficiency and high tariffs. And 
in the process, Europe might lose its unity in steel production 
by the disintegration of the present co-ordinated structure 
into a number of small and ill-balanced units. This would, 
in turn, break up the economic entity of large industrial 
regions in Western, Central and Eastern Europe, to the 
detriment of the high degree of efficient specialisation which 
is the basis. of international trade. 

If Europe is to be saved from the dangers of internecine 
competition and play a positive role in economic reconstruc- 
tion, an essential condition is that its steel industry should 
be maintained in the highest state of efficiency for peace 
production. The problem is one in which all the European 
nations have a common interest, and the solution lies in the 
specialisation and co-ordination of productive resources 
rather than in a reversion to the self-seeking competition of 
national groups. There must be some plan for the common 
utilisation of these resources in accordance with the needs 
of the continent as a whole. This implies some form of 
common organisation and control, and it is suggested that 
the case should be met in the initial period by the formation 
of a European Steel Commission which would introduce a 
measure of international control over the industry. This 
Commission should be representative of the Governments 
concerned, and there should be no discrimination against a 
duly elected German Government in this respect. It would 
be premature to suggest the actual powers which such a 
Commission should have, for this depends in the last resort 
upon the operative authority in international affairs in the 
post-war period. The immediate objective would be to 
maintain, as far as possible, the unity of the industry in its 
ptesent regional economic groupings, and to create the 
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necessaty machinery for the planned development of trade 
and production along truly European lines. 

Although the creation of a super-national authority 
capable of applying a directing force to world affairs may 
have to wait upon the future, it is generally accepted that 
certain measures of international control are immediately 
required as a minimum condition of collective security. If 
disarmament is the most important, as seems to be the case, 
then the international control of continental steel industries 
cannot rank far behind. It is for the United Nations to give 
a lead in this direction. The steel industry is a key sector in 
the European economy, and if this can be kept rationally 
— the development of an international economic 
policy will be greatly assisted. 

Whatever penalties may be coming to Germany for her 
black record of aggression, it would be wise to avoid those 
which are likely to throw out of gear the economic machinery 
of Europe. The international control of the steel industry 
offers one possibility of maintaining an important part of 
that machinery in good order, and even if it does involve 
the acceptance of German representation, it would at least 
strengthen the possibility of harnessing the productive 
resources of the German people to the common task of 
reconstruction. 








THE MEANING OF THE FRENCH 
RESISTANCE 


By Paut VAUCHER 


HE French collapse and the sudden disappearance 

of a great country are so bewildering that attempts 

are made from all quarters to account for it. The 

Frenchmen who reached England or America wrote 

numerous books on the subject. But, together with 
the all too frequent contributions made by foreign journalists, 
they do not enable us to form reliable and coherent views. 
While we are informed at great length of the lamentable 
intrigues that preceded the armistice, the causes that made 
them prevail on an unwilling, yet unprepared, people remain 
obscure. Not enough attention is paid to the relative 
importance that the political, the social, the moral and the 
technical factors played in the process. All of them must be 
considered both separately and in their mutual interaction. 
Much also depends on the period studied by the observers 
who ate anxious to allocate responsibilities, whether their 
analysis begins in 1935 or 1931, or whether it goes back to 
1919 or even to the years preceding 1914. 

Perhaps we do not need to have reached definite conclu- 
sions as to the causes which produced the breakdown. of 
1940, to understand the present conditions of the French 
people. But again the subject is bristling with all sorts of 
difficulties. 

We are fairly well informed of the steps taken by the 
authors of the so-called “‘ National Revolution,” but we know 
less of the motives underlying their activities. After due 
account has been taken of Pétain’s age, of his natural inclina- 
tion towards a profound pessimism, of his peasant’s acuteness 
and his political inexperience, of his professed dedication to 
France and eagerness for self-sacrifice, yet of his visible 
appreciation of his own popularity, we are still far from 
understanding his attitude and policy which also must 
depend on those of his French and German “ collaborators.” 
The incredible endeavours of Maurras to push the whole of 
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the modern French History aside, and to restore an old order, 
are not easily reconciled with the realistic spirit of big 
businessmen bent on dominating the economic life of the 
country. What is known of the past record of some of the 
Vichy ministers would point to the existence of a gang of 
some sort whose members, such as Baudoin, Pucheu, Barnaud, 
Benoist-Mechin, Marion, have been backed by financial 
powers (Banque Worms, Banque de I’Indo-Chine . . .) But 
they ate at the same time engaged in a bitter strife and, as 
they come to admit the possibility of a German defeat, they 
are apt to seek by different and contradictory means safeguards 
against an impending disaster. 

Not to mention the activities of secret groups such as the 
Cagoulards, or of those who still regard La Rocque as their 
leader, and whose attitude can only be understood by giving 
them credit for a great deal of foolishness, the course followed 
by the rival bands, competing in Paris to attract and also to 
deceive the rank and file of the working class, with Déat and 
Doriot probably loathing each other, remains utterly 
confusing. As regards the many appeals made to the 
peasantry, a distinction must be made between the Marshal’s 
own views leading to the reforms launched by the Minister 
of Agriculture, M. Caziot, a technician with a good reputation 
showing some evidence of hostility to the totalitarian 
doctrines, and the more recent plans of political agitators, 
Dorgéres, Leroy-Ladurie, now serving under Laval. Last, 
but not least, M. Laval’s personal policy, to which we shall 
turn later, has not been properly defined. 

We are not dealing at any length with these problems, 
because, however painful they may be, they are, as regards 
the future, of comparatively small importance. What chiefly 
matters is the state of public eer which by now is 
abundantly clear. There is no doubt whatsoever that, except 
for an insignificant minority, the French people sees no hope 
in the future outside of a crushing German defeat. Even of 
those who still believe in Pétain’s wisdom or goodwill, and 
who remain obedient to his orders, most at least are whole- 
heartedly opposed to the tendencies of his government. 
Moreover, they ate convinced that its work will not last. 
The wide differences which, in 1940, separated the Frenchmen 
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of the two “ zones ” are by now much reduced. As German 
interference in the unoccupied regions becomes more 
stringent and more conspicuous, their population are gradually 
acquiring the mentality which from 1940 has been that of 
the occupied districts. 

However, the spirit of resistance does not exclude ten- 
dencies towards isolationism. Of course, Frenchmen are not 
so stupid or so boastful as to believe that their liberation can 
be obtained by any other means than the prevailing power 
of the United Nations. Those who thought at first that out 
of the common exhaustion of the belligerents an opportunity 
may arise for France to make her reappearance, are no longer 
regarded as clever diplomats. On the contrary, Frenchmen 
want to rise in open revolt when the Allied armies land in 
France ; they want to be given arms to join them. 

Yet their present mood is one of acute sensitiveness 
making them very touchy. This seems surprising on the part 
of men who must have felt the full bitterness of the shameful 
desertion by their government of their former allies. But 
while deeply humiliated and admitting that the capitulation 
was a lamentable mistake, they do not hold themselves 
responsible for it. 

They do not feel that in June, 1940, they took any real 

rt in the fatal deed. The millions of refugees who were 
ost on the roads, deprived of any means of information, 
were yet convinced that the war would continue and, for that 
vety reason, were eager to reach the French side of the 
battlefield. They looked towards Pétain and Weygand as 
men who would go on fighting to the last. After being told 
by the Marshal’s old and shaken voice that the war was overt, 
they were not given the terms of the armistice and were only 
able to witness the breakdown of all administrative and 
military order. When they turn back to those days of 
nightmare, they remember that they were not in any way 
consulted, and they look upon themselves more as the 
victims than as the actors in the collapse. 

Of course, they know well enough that their own mistakes 
contributed much to the more distant causes that produced 
the military defeat. But they are disinclined to make at 
ptesent a public confession of their sins. This is partly due 
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to the irritating way in which Pétain advised them to 
pronounce a mea culpa, with the Germans joining in his 
request. But it is also the result of all the information or 
misinformation that was given to them concerning the part 
played by the British forces in the days preceding the armistice. 
Even Mr. Churchill’s proposal for a complete Franco-British 
union, which was described to them as a fantastic proposal 
not to be taken seriously, has impressed them less than the 
depressing spectacle of the British troops retreating across 
their country and putting out to sea. They never shared 
Vichy’s cynical expectation of a speedy British defeat. Even 
at the time when it seemed unreasonable to entertain any 
hope that Britain could stop an invasion, most of them felt 
that, somehow, she would go on fighting, because they could 
not bear the thought of a lasting German victory. Neverthe- 
less they did, and many still do believe that Britain in 1940 
let them down. When told that no other course was o 

to her, they would ask in turn why the British military effort, 
during the opening months of the war, was so slow. 

Their opinion is, indeed, open to much discussion, but 
we are only concerned in defining it, as it goes far to explain 
how Frenchmen have passed from a state of depression and 
humiliation to their present mood of ardent nationalism. It 
does not affect in the least the profound admiration they feel 
for the pluck and courage shown by Britain since the summer 
of 1940. It does not in any way weaken their resolution to 
help the British forces by all means available and to greet 
the armies of the United Nations as liberators. But one has 
to remember it while endeavouring to foresee the future and 
to keep it in mind in order properly to understand the present 
spirit of resistance. 

For over a year we have been repeatedly told that resisting 
France includes some ninety per cent of the inhabitants in 
the occupied zone and at least seventy per cent of those under 
Vichy. This, I believe,-is true, but it does not mean that 
all of them, although they regard a German defeat as indis- 
pensable, ate prepared to go the same length to obtain it. 
There is a widespread anxiety to take again a direct part in 
the war, but there exist centres of more active resistance 
compared to others whose temperature has not risen so high. 
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The information available does not allow us to draw a map 
or a list of the resisting areas. It is therefore more helpful 
to know that the main centres of resistance are at present 
to be found in the Labour organisations, in the schools and 
universities, and in the churches. 

Taking first the schools and universities, they surely are 
of all the French institutions the one which has been the best 
able to maintain itself since 1940. The many dismissals and 
the not infrequent arrests of teachers and professors that have 
taken place have still left the great majority of the educationists 
in office. These are not likely to have much altered their 
views, and the number of those who turned collaborationists 
is, in fact, quite insignificant. All we know about classes, 
at which the audience is above all eager to learn what the 
lecturer cannot openly say, makes us careful in estimating 
the real effect of the changes introduced on paper in the 
syllabuses, or of the instructions issued at Vichy. Moreover, 
the instructions sent in March, 1942, to the primary schools 
do show a genuine anxiety to keep our traditions and national 
spirit alive. Similarly, the books or periodicals now published 
do not at all reflect the real activity of our intellectual life. 
Writers and artists, because they well know that its destruction 
is one of Germany’s essential aims, are silently working 
harder than ever before. 

The maintenance of our educational system is the more 
important because of what seems to be the present tendencies 
of the French youth. A general demand for a better physical 
and moral training in 1940 led Vichy to open youth camps 
and to support those due to private initiative. But the 
officials have apparently quite failed to enlist youngsters on 
their side and to turn them into supporters of fascism. 
Several attempts made to apply to all camps the same rules 
met with little success. It appears that patriotism among 
them is running high and also that many do not want to be 
given facilities for the building up of their personalities and 
for increased physical abilities at the cost of a reduced 
intellectual standard. We have some reasons for hoping that 
the younger generation will be inclined to approach by 
serious and sustained efforts the enormous task it will have 
to face. Yet the intelligentia is mainly fighting a battle for 
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the future, and its present influence cannot be compared to 
that of the working class. 

Religion is at present contributing to the strengthening 
of the ce of resistance. Many clergymen and some of the 
leading bishops are much opposed to collaboration. However 
other members of the high clergy hold more prudent views, 
and the statements made by successive gatherings of the 
archbishops and bishops showed that they felt in duty bound 
to support the Marshal’s policy. The Church, indeed, fears 
being dragged by unwise politicians into steps which the 
deep-rooted anti-clericalism of the country will inevitably 
resent. But the conservative experiment made at Vichy at 
first met with the approval of many churchmen. Of course, 
the Church regards with growing anger and despises the anti- 
christian doctrine of Nazism; it becomes ever mote hostile 
to collaboration. But without minimising the moral and 
national influence exercised by clergymen, they cannot easily 
bring themselves to recommend active resistance and open 
revolt. This, however, calls for one important qualification. 
The leaders of the Christian trade unions stand on the 
forefront of resistance and they have made so much impression 
on the other trade unionists that the two directing bodies of 
the Labour movement, the General Confederation and the 
Christian Confederation of Workers, are now merged into 
one single organisation fighting the Germans and the Vichy 
men. 

We thus come to regard the working class as the backbone 
of resistance. No other social group can pretend to play a 
part at all similar, and in its attitude lies the answers to the 
two questions that are in everybody’s mind: what may be 
France’s contribution to the final stage of the war? How far 
ate a social revolution and perhaps a civil war likely to follow 
the country’s liberation ? 

But before endeavouring to see what are the present 
conditions of the Labour movement, a few remarks are 
needed to complete our brief survey. First, the officials 
engaged in the central and local services do also, in a way, 
work for resistance. After the many reforms that Vichy is 
trying to bring into force, there exists a widespread complaint 
that administration has become more cumbersome and more 
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inefficient than ever before. This is partly due to the hasty 
changes imposed on reluctant officials, but it cannot be 
properly accounted for without admitting that many officials 
do their best to oppose the Vichy regime. We do not exactly 
know the number of dismissed officials who have been 
— by more obedient servants. But the vast majority 
of permanent officials are obviously still in office, and it 
appears that most of them strongly disapprove of what they 
are told to do. 

The fact may become of far-reaching importance whenever 
the present government is nearing its end. Meanwhile, the 
civil servants are by duty bound not to rise in open revolt. 
But the fonctionnaires, whose unions were before the war 
affiliated to the general Confederation of Workers, are no 
doubt taking an active part in the present secret activities of 
the Labour movement. 

An Englishman may find it hard to understand that 
Parliament did not provide a rallying ground for opposition 
and that political parties were apparently swept away. He 
ought to remember that parliamentary methods before 1940 
had much irritated public opinion and that the “ parlemen- 
tarians ” had become very unpopular. Moreover, the House 
elected in 1936 is regarded as quite out of date. Yet the 
Vichy government is always afraid that the chairmen of the 
two Houses might suddenly step forward and publicly enter 
a protest. Hence the recent decision of Laval to dissolve the 
bureaux of both Houses, which of course has no legal value. 
Meanwhile the first political party to reappear in a secret 
form has been the Socialist Party, which we now find support- 
ing the efforts of the workers. 

It is, of course, impossible to give any precise description 
of the present activities of the workers. But it is essential 
to realise the strength of their growing opposition. Not only 
can it be appreciated by the continuous spreading of sabotage, 
but in recent months the voice of the working class has been 
expressed in several ways. First, the attempt made to 
introduce a so-called Labour Charter was a conspicuous 
failure. The workers objected to it on two grounds. On the 
one side Vichy, while maintaining the existing trade unions, 
deprived them of all real power by forming mixed social 
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committees on which the workers representatives were to 
serve with those of the employers and the technicians under 
the strict supervision of a government’s delegate. It was 
corporatism of the worst kind. The Labour movement was 
submitted to official control and, as the great industrialists 
under the Vichy regime have been able to occupy all the key 
positions in the government offices, the workers would in 
fact have been made dependent on their employers. On the 
other side, the trade unions, with regional unions and even 
national federations corresponding to the main branches of 
industry, were henceforth only to deal with the professional 
interests of their members, and the Labour Charter did not 
allow their inter-trade organisations to express the solidarity 
of the working class. Accordingly, opposition to the Charter 
was first and foremost expressed by the “ Unions Départe- 
mentales,” that is, the inter-trade local organisations which 
correspond to the Trade Councils. Vichy thus faced the 
nearly unanimous resistance of the workers’ organisations 
and did not dare to enforce on them the new regime. The 
“Union Départementales ” have not been so far suppressed, 
and, although the French T.U.C. (General Confederation of 
Workers) was dissolved in 1940, the trade unionists are 
obviously still able by secret means to continue the fight. 

A striking instance of their attitude and of their power 
was provided on Labour Day (May 1st, 1942), when public 
demonstrations in honour of the Republican regime took 
place in many of the provincial towns of unoccupied France. 
A statement, issued by leaders who formerly served on the 
C.G.T. or the Christian Confederation, was addressed to the 
International Trade Union Federation pledging the French 
workers to do all in their power to bring their country again 
into the war, and to act in accordance with the orders of 
General de Gaulle, whom they regard as the representative 
of the French people. 

It is important here to notice that the Communists are 
standing aloof, fighting their own battle with undaunted 
spirit and implacable bitterness. The Germans and the men 
in Vichy, for obvious reasons, have chosen to consider all 
acts of resistance as being committed by Communists. But, 
in fact, resistance is a national undertaking, and in the groups 
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supporting it are to be found Frenchmen of all parties and 
of all classes. The trade unionists’ and socialists’ committees, 
which express the opinion of the popular classes, may well 
exercise a great influence on the later stage of the war. 

Does M. Laval’s return to power mark the opening of 
that stage? It is not easy to see precisely what he is after. 
While his reappearance in Vichy was obviously due to German 
pressure, he is bound to play some obscure game of his own, 
and he is probably not contented with the part of a German 
agent. It seems even hard to believe that he still counts on 
a complete victory of the Axis. His anxiety to avoid a 
complete break with the U.S.A. was soon apparent. Under 
present circumstances his real aim should be to avoid a 
crushing German defeat. 

He is making his contribution to that object by inducing 
or rather by compelling the French workers to replace in the 
German factories the German soldiers called to the army. It 
is a ruthless business, and one cannot for a moment admit 
that he is at all sincere when boasting that by such means he 
will obtain the liberation of our prisoners. This is only a 
tactical move intended to deceive the French workers or to 
embarrass those who refuse to help the prisoners to come 
back. Let us face the fact that, by closing factories and 
creating unemployment, by withholding unemployment relief 
or even the ration books, he may well be able to prevail on 
an unwilling but powerless proletariat. 

The question therefore arises whether Laval’s new policy 
does not open a new course in the history of collaboration 
and of resistance. Marshall Pétain and those men in Vichy 
who took the position of accepting economic collaboration, 
while opposed to military assistance, may pretend that they 
are still holding their ground. Yet they are obviously doing 
much more. At the same time Laval is also endeavouring 
to enlist those conservative forces which prevailed in Vichy 
on his side. Although he has been so far using the services 
of the Parisian agitators, such as Déat and Doriot, always 
denouncing the reactionary tendencies of the Vichy govern- 
ment, to reconquer power, he may by now be anxious to get 
rid of his former friends. ‘This he can do by playing the one 
against the other, but, above all, by persuading the great 
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industrialists and business men, who supported and dominated 
the Vichy government, that he alone can save them. 

With German help he is waging war on the working class 
and he might pretend that he will dispose of all the leaders, 
capable after the war of creating trouble. On the other side, 
the main French business undertakings have by now so much 
fallen under German control that they badly need someone 
to defend their future position. Laval may hope to be of 
assistance by getting in touch with the German financial and 
industrial magnates. They, in turn, are likely to come into 
the open the moment Hitler’s defeat is apparent, in order to 
save their country and themselves from a complete breakdown. 
Laval’s character inclines him to believe that they will succeed 
in obtaining from the United Nations some kind of settlement, 
and he is preparing himself for the opportunity. 

Meanwhile Laval’s social policy tends to destroy not only 
the Labour movement but also the small factories or com- 
mercial undertakings that are of such importance in France. 
The Vichy regime already made them dependent on committees 
entitled to allocate raw materials, which were in fact run by 
the great business men. The closing of small factories in the. 
days of Darlan was probably due to them. Now Laval seems 
bent on closing many more as a means to obtain for the 
German factories the necessary main d’auvre. Perhaps he does 
not mind seeing all French industries run by a few trusts. 
Anyhow, the delegates of small employers whom he 
addressed at a recent meeting were given by him little hope 
to survive. 

It might have far-reaching results. In our description of 
resisting France we had nothing to say of the middle classes, 
because no centre of active resistance so far was to be found 
among them. In unoccupied France some of them, at least, 
seemed inclined at first towards a moderate amount of 
collaboration, and their subsequent experiments only led 
them to a state of bewilderment and of passive despair. 
Small employers were not prepared to revolt against a regime 
which they had no means to fight and concentrated on keeping 
their factories running, with their workers partly employed, 
putting national problems aside. Moreover, was it not in 
that way alone that they could help to keep the country 
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alive ? But all the time since the days of the Popular Front 
a strong undercurrent of hostility towards the great employers 
was noticeable, and the devastating effects of the German 
conquest have gradually brought the middle class of the 
unoccupied zone to share the feelings of the occupied one. 
Here, on the contrary, chiefly among the small bourgeois 
of the main towns, indignation, anger and the need for 
resistance were from the first widely felt. They lacked, of 
course, any organisation to act by themselves, but it is 
probable that, for instance, many of the shopkeepers in Paris 
would soon join any rising that might be started by the 
workers. Thus the new policy of collaboration launched by 
Laval may well turn the greater number of the small bourgeois 
into supporters of active resistance. 

The change would go far to help France in the days that 
will follow her liberation to avoid a violent social revolution 
and to minimise the danger of a civil war. It might also 
throw some light on the social democracy that France is 
likely to establish. We can expect extensive nationalisation, 
including most of the larger concerns, and safeguarding our 
political institutions against the dangerous influence of 
financial powers, coupled with the maintenance of those 
forms of independent economic life that have been of so 
much value to the country in the past. 




















HITLER’S PSYCHOLOGY 


By LEONARD WOOLF 


“TTF you write about Hitler’s psychology, you can write 
only of his political psychology. That is in itself a 
remarkable and significant fact. There are now in 
existence a large number of books, some of them by 
his intimate associates, which record his private con- 
versation at great length. He has himself written an, in 
many ways irreticent, autobiography, also at great length. 
Mr. Norman Baynes has just produced two large and 
invaluable volumes containing a translation of representative 
passages from his public speeches between 1922 and 1939.! 
There is scarcely one sentence in this vast mass of material 
which would indicate that Hitler’s thoughts, emotions or 
desires have ever been concerned with anything but two 
objects, himself and politics. He is a fanatical egoist and a 
fanatical politician, and there his interests end. So far as 
the world knows, he has had no private life since he stepped 
into public life about 1922, and his autobiography and 
conversation seem to show that he had no private life even 
before that. His personality is about as impersonal as a 
human personality can be, for it seems to be a kind of 
mental sac containing megalomania, hatred, and a limited 
number of political ideas. This impersonality—or depet- 
sonalization—of Hitier is a sinister and almost a terrifying 
phenomenon and has probably played an important part in 
giving him his uncanny power over the German people. 
It is also a unique phenomenon in history, for hitherto even 
the most fanatical politicians, like Frederick the Great, 
Napoleon, Bismarck, and Gladstone, have had private 
personalities and lived private lives, and you could see this 
even in their public speeches. Whatever they said and did 
was suffused with emotions recognizable as human and akin 
to our own; however much one may dislike them or con- 
demn them, one can understand their conscious and uncon- 
scious motives and passions; they may be inhuman, but 


1 The Speeches of Adolf Hitler, April, 1922—August, 1939. An English Translation 
of Representative Passages arranged under Subjects and edited by Norman H. Baynes. 
Two vols. 1,980 pp. Oxford Press and Institute of International Relations. sos. 
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they are inhuman human beings. That is not true of Adolf 
Hitler. He once said of himself: “I go with the assurance 
of a sleepwalker on the way which Providence dictates.” 
That explains a good deal in Hitler. If you watch a sleep- 
walker, he seems to be depersonalized, dehumanized ; he 
moves and acts like a robot; the only emotion in him of 
which one seems to be aware is fear and he makes one afraid. 
In Hitler one recognizes hate and deep down beneath the 
surface fear. He is a robot of hate and fear and he makes 
one afraid. It is a horrible, shameful, and at the same time 
—to me—a pitiful spectacle, this sleepwalker, this robot in 
a dream—a dream which is the most horrible nightmare 
that has ever afflicted a human mind. 

Mr. Norman Baynes’s translation of Hitler’s speeches in 
bulk has made it possible at last for the Englishman who 
cannot read German to understand the Fiihrer’s psychology 
and how he has established his power over the German 
people. The speeches are far more illuminating than Mein 
Kampf, provided that you read them in bulk. To wade 
through their 1,700 pages is a grim task. At first, as with 
the autobiography, one entirely fails to see how this mean- 
minded, ignorant, little man has obtained his power and been 
transformed into a world conqueror. It is fatally easy to 
underestimate Hitler—and fatally easy to overestimate him, 
once one has ceased to underestimate him. Of personal 
character, as we said above, he shows little sign—and what 
there is of it is mean and nasty. The only emotions mani- 
fested are megalomania and hatred ; it is true that he again 
and again speaks of love of Germany, but it is a love without 
the slightest sign of emotional warmth. Even his hatred— 
his hatred of the Jews—though fanatical, is cold and 
mechanical. It is essential to insist upon this fact that his 
emotions, whether of hate or love, despite their fanatical 
violence, are cold and mechanical, the emotions of a robot. 
He is fond of talking of himself as an artist rather than a 
politician, but it is impossible to see in him any love of 
beauty or artistic imagination. In the hundreds of thousands 
of words written and spoken by him there is not one 
imaginative phrase. His taste is confined to the appreciation 
of bigness and tawdry German romanticism—it is satisfied 
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by colossal buildings, autobahnen, and Wagner. He has the 
megalomaniac’s exaggerated self-pity alternating with exag- 
gerated arrogance, but he has never spoken a single word 
or done a single act of generosity or humanity to other 
people. His mind is uneducated, empty, and inconceivably 
natrow. He continually talks of his Weltanschauung or 
attitude towards the world which he has impressed upon 
the Nazi Party and now upon the German people. It is 
based upon a superficial smattering of historical knowledge, 
largely false, and half a dozen crude ideas repeated again and 
again and again. 

That, at first sight, is Adolf Hitler. One has met in one’s 
own life, more than once, stunted and embittered unfor- 
tunates of the same kind, persons potentially powerful but 
whose powers and love of power have been thwarted and 
perverted, men whom life and the social system have crippled 
emotionally and intellectually. There seemed, however, to 
be no reason for assuming that they had thereby acquired 
the mental outfit necessary for a conqueror of Europe. And 
there is no reason for believing that it was this outfit which 
made it possible for Hitler to achieve the conquest. One 
must delve deeper into his psychology, his mind, and the 
state of the world in the third decade of the twentieth 
century after the birth of Christ if one is to understand his 
impact upon history. As one reads his speeches in these 
two volumes, one becomes aware of other qualities and 
powers in the man. They do not alter anything of what was 
said in the last paragraph, but they add something which 
explains his rise to power. The first thing of which one 
becomes aware is a gimlet piercing into one’s brain. Certain 
thoughts and ideas are being driven remorselessly and with 
incredible power into one’s mind. One may think the 
statements false, the thoughts crude, cruel and mean, the 
ideas stupid and uncivilized—they are all that—but, unless 
one is dishonest with oneself, one cannot deny the power 
with which they are being drilled into one’s mind. It is not 
merely the power of unending reiteration ; continual repetition 
of a few ideas has a powerful effect upon those who are ripe 
to accept them and is of course an important factor in the 
propaganda of Hitlerism in Germany, but it has the opposite 
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effect upon persons fundamentally opposed to the ideas and 
incapable of accepting them; it bores them to such an 
extent that after a time they are incapable of attending to 
what is being said. But it is impossible not to attend to 
the voice of Hitler; it has the rasping power as well as the 
monotony of an electric road drill outside one’s window. 
What is the source of that power? First, it is based 
upon sheer power of argumentation. It is easy for an 
Englishman, who does not read these speeches with great 
attention, to overlook the remarkable intellectual force, the 
steel fibre, in the argument. He will overlook it because to 
him what Hitler is actually saying is just nonsense, nasty 
nonsense. But it is only nonsense because the premises of 
Hitler’s arguments are false, the premises of the nightmare 
of a mad sleepwalker. We see that they are false because 
we happen to be more or less awake, whereas, it must be 
remembered, hundreds of thousands of Germans between 
1918 and 1930 lived in Hitler’s nightmare world. And if 
you accept his premises, then you have to admit that the 
power of his argument is terrific. Everything which he says 
is intensely clear and he drives it into one’s mind with the 
force of the electric drill. He spares you nothing. The 
logic is steely, pitiless, inexorable, unanswerable like the 
logic of the insane. The common view that the insane are 
illogical is, of course, a delusion. Very often a person who 
is insane and has insane beliefs seems to acquire from the 
insanity of his premises a terrifying power of arguing logically 
from them. It is quite useless to attempt to argue with him, 
for in fact he wili almost always defeat you; he will batter 
you into exhaustion with his unanswerable arguments and, 
unless you happen to have a will and mind of steel yourself, 
the steel of his insane logic will gradually eat into your 
brain and reduce you to a mental state not very different 
from his. One of the most remarkable features of this 
insane logic is its supple ingenuity ; any and every fact is 
twisted, with incredible ingenuity, so that it supports the 
fundamental delusion. Hitler may or may not be clinically 
insane, but no one who has ever attempted to argue with an in- 
sane person will fail to notice the resemblance which his method 
and power of argumentation bear to the logic of insanity. 
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HITLER’S PSYCHOLOGY 


I shall return to this point later. Here it is important to 
remark that there is another very remarkable quality in 
these speeches besides their ruthless, inexorable argument 
from false premises. Anyone who doubts Hitlet’s intellectual 
powers should read carefully two speeches in these volumes : 
first, that which he delivered to German industrialists in 
Diisseldorf at the Industrie-Klub on January 27th, 1932, and 
second, that delivered to the Reichstag on April 28th, 1939, 
when he announced the demands which he had made on 
Poland, rejected President Roosevelt’s plea for a peaceful 
settlement, and in fact warned the German people and the 
world that, if his demands on Poland were not complied 
with, there would be war. Both speeches are of great length 
and consist, as usual, of an almost unending series of 
arguments. They are admirable examples of Hitler’s use of 
the electric drill of logic. But if you read him with close 
attention, you will gradually realize that there is a brain 
behind the drill, using it with enormous persistence, immense 
astuteness, absolute ruthlessness upon the minds of his 
hearers for his own ends. One of the most remarkable 
qualities of Hitler’s brain is its astuteness, or perhaps the 
right word is cunning. The quality of his mind, intellect 
or thought is coarse and tenth-rate, but is almost incon- 
ceivably, uncannily cunning, and the directive of his speeches 
—and actions—is this colossal cunning, which perhaps 
amounts to genius. The themes in his speeches are few and 
always the same : the stab in the back, the Versailles “‘ Diktat,” . 
the Jewish-Bolshevik criminals, the evils of democracy, the 
resurrection of Germany through National-Socialism, his 
own mission as the unknown soldier to save Germany and 
the Herrenvolk and mould them into the bulwark against the 
Jews and Bolshevism. But his incredible cunning enables 
him to weave and interweave these themes again and again 
into the pattern of an argument which is exactly calculated 
to appeal to his audience of the moment and to convince 
them that they ought to do exactly what he wants and intends 
that they should do. 

The speech of January 27th, 1932, to the industrialists is 
a tremendous performance, provided always that you remem- 
ber the audience which was listening to it, for that is what 
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Hitler, the orator, never for a fraction of one second forgets. 
There is no wonder that it won the support of the great 
German capitalists for Hitler and the Nazi Party and so 
prepared the way for January, 1933. The actual theme, 
the main argumentative structure, of the speech is, as always 
with Hitler, absolutely simple, trite, and false. His object 
is to make the controllers of Germany’s heavy industries 
believe that: (1) the population of Germany under its 
present government is 50 per cent Bolshevik and 50 per cent 
nationalist, 50 per cent in favour of private property and 
5© per cent against it ; (2) Germany and the whole of Europe 
is menaced by Russian Bolshevism and Marxism; (3) a 
divided nation cannot provide a strong state capable of 
standing up to Bolshevism and Marxism; (4) Democracy 
encourages the division in the nation and is therefore 
incapable of dealing with the situation; (5) a powerful 
national state can alone ensure economic prosperity—“ for 
it was not German business which conquered the world and 
then came the development of German power, but in our 
case, too, it was the power-State (Machtstaat) which created 
for the business. world the conditions for its subsequent 
prosperity. (Very true !)”; and therefore (6) the National- 
Socialist Party and Hitler must be supported by the indus- 
trialists because they will provide a new Weltanschauung which 
will produce a strong Machstaat, a state undivided by parties, 
nationally minded, based upon authority, a bulwark against 
Bolshevism and Socialism, and so creating the only possible 
“‘ general conditions ” for business prosperity. The frame- 
work of the argument is, as I said, simple, but in its very 
simplicity is already admirably adapted to seduce an audience 
of German Neville Chamberlains. But it is in the working 
out and working up of the argument that Hitler’s extra- 
ordinary cunning becomes evident. It is not a speech which 
any Englishman would make or that English business men 
would listen to. It is intensely German in its abstract, general, 
pseudo-philosophical-historical arguments, but every fact, 
every insinuation, every reference, every argument, every 
omission (it is the only long speech by Hitler in which the 
Jews are not mentioned) is used to appeal to the prejudices 
and self-interest of the audience. And behind is the ruthless, 
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HITLER’S PSYCHOLOGY 


insane force and persistence of Hitler’s will, drilling the 
argument into the listener’s brain. So the “case” is built 
up, fundamentally a silly, false and crazy case, but so craftily 
contrived that in the end to every listener in the room it 
appears to be monumental, cast-iron, completely convincing. 
No wonder that the speech which at first was listened to in 
silence gradually becomes punctuated with “applause ” and 
“loud applause ” and “ Very true,” and ends with “loud 
and tumultuous applause.” 

I have not space here to analyse the speech to the Reichstag 
in 1939, but it is even more illuminating and characteristic 
than that of 1932. The English or American reader may 
easily fail to recognize its power, its horrible cleverness. We 
know the lies, the distortions, the nightmare delusions upon 
which the enormous structure of Germanic argumentation 
is based, and we are inclined to dismiss it with: “ Only 
Germans would be taken in by such stuff!” But Hitler was 
not addressing us; he was addressing Germans and the 
German Reichstag, packed with his Nazi Herrenvolk. He 
was not thinking of us and he did not care what we thought 
of him or his arguments. But he was thinking very hard 
about his Herrenvolk, and he was faced with a vital and 
ticklish task. The mass of his Herrenvolk did not want war ; 
the mere thought of it stirred unpleasant memories and made 
them afraid. And here was the President of the United 
States, recalling the fatal days of July, 1914, and appealing 
directly to the Fiihrer not to plunge his people and Europe 
again in the horrors of war. Hitler sets himself two tasks : 
first, to prepare the German people for the possibility of a 
European war over Poland and to convince them that, if it 
does come, he and Germany will be guiltless, for he has done 
everything to prevent war, and that it will have been 
deliberately contrived by the English, the French, the Poles, 
the Jews, the Bolsheviks, and the democrats, owing to their 
hatred of Germany; and second, to discredit President 
Roosevelt. If then you remember his object, the audience to 
whom he was speaking, and what the inside of a German’s 
brain was like in the summer of 1939, if you will forget for 
the ‘moment that you are an Englishman or an American, 
you will see that this again is a very remarkable performance, 
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that Hitler is here using speech with immense cunning as 
an instrument of power. There is not a single sentence 
which is not directed with the greatest skill and the nicest 
precision to rouse passions, obscure inconvenient truths, and 
induce the belief in untruths in such a way as will ensure 


Hitler’s two main objects. The enormous, elaborate Teutonic, - 


heavy-humoured argument with President Roosevelt at the 
end of it is, from this point of view, terrific. Point after 
point is made against the President, argument is piled upon 
argument, and every word is exactly calculated to appeal to 
and mislead and distract the attention of the German from 
facts and realities until in the end once more the cast-iron, 
incontrovertible and insane case for every kind of shameful 
bestiality, for injustice, and lies, and cruelty, for murder, 
mass-misery and war has been built up impregnable, no 
longer merely in the mind of the wretched Adolf Hitler, but 
in the minds of hundreds of thousands of ordinary Europeans 
and in the history of Europe. This speech is, perhaps, the 
greatest example in history of that art which Aristophanes 
called the art of making the wrong appear the right. 

A careful study of the psychology and methods of Hitler, 
as an orator, in these two speeches—and indeed in all his 
speeches—throws great light upon his psychology as a man 
of action, the methods of his long-term policy, and the reasons 
why he was able to gain power over the German people and 
enslave three-quarters of Europe. For his mind, like that of 
an insane man or of a sleepwalker, seems to move auto- 
matically along a deep-worn groove and the pattern of his 
action repeats itself—like that of his speeches—again and 
again, though always adapted by slight variations in detail to 
achieve, through superhuman persistence and patience and 
the most devilish cunning, the particular object of Adolf 
Hitler. The beliefs with which Adolf Hitler started on his 
career in 1918 are the premises of these speeches. They are, 
for the most part, false, crazy and uncivilized. His objects 
were crude and simple—power for himself and for “ Ger- 
many ” (later identified with himself) and revenge upon the 
people whom he hated because he considered that they had 
harmed and thwarted him (confused with or sublimated in 
revenge upon those whom he considered to have harmed 
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HITLER’S PSYCHOLOGY 


and thwarted Germany). To achieve these objects the first 
thing which he had to do was to get his beliefs and objects 
accepted by a large number of Germans and, to some extent, 
by certain key persons and classes in other countries. In 
order to understand Hitler and contemporary history, it is 
essential to be clear upon one point, namely that in a civilized 
and sane society it would have been totally impossible for 
Hitler to achieve this. Hitlerism is so cruel, mentally diseased 
and uncivilized that any civilized man would turn away from 
it with horror and disgust. But largely as a result of the war, 
Europe in 1918 was not, or was no longer, civilized. Or 
perhaps it is more accurate to say, adapting Cavour’s epigram 
about Italy, that by the end of the nineteenth century we had 
got in Europe a civilization, but not yet civilized men, and 
that was what made the war of 1914 and thus Hitler possible. 
It was only because there were these ignorant and uncivilized 
people in Germany that Hitler, in the initial stages of his 
career, had any chance of fastening upon Germany his 
doctrines of hatred, cruelty and slavery. And Lord Vansittart 
and his followers always ignore the fact that they were not 
found by him only in Germany. The barbarism of Europe 
is shown less by the fact that the ruined bourgeoisie and 
unemployed workers of Germany listened to Hitler than by 
the fact that the well-to-do and governing classes in such 
countries as France and Britain, the Neville Chamberlains 
and the Lavals, were without any sense of responsibility as 
members of a European civilized community, were in fact 
themselves uncivilized, for they were prepared to connive at 
Hitler’s cruelties and barbarities, provided that he did their 
own ditty work by “crushing Bolshevism,” or did not 
interfere with their “ interests,” or even merely left them 
“in peace”’—which they called “‘ peace with honour.” 

But the fact that there was a pool of barbarism in Germany, 
France and Britain where Hitler could go fishing does not, 
of itself, explain his success. Without it he could not 
possibly have succeeded; but it was the passive, not the 
active, condition of his succeeding. I have no space to deal 
with this question adequately, and can only point out one or 
two of his most important characteristics as a man of action. 
As in his speeches, so in his actions and policy the qualities 
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which gave him strength were a persistence like that of an 
electric drill united with extraordinary cunning. This becomes 
clear if one examines the series of speeches as a whole. For 
instance, the persistent theme of practically all the speeches 
between 1922 and his accession to power in 1933 is hatred. 
The electric drill is turned upon the brain of the German 
people and hatred is drilled into their brain—hatred of the 
Versailles Powers, of the Communists, of the Social- 
Democrats, of democrats and democracy, of financiers, but 
above all of the Jews who are ‘represented as being in fact 
all these people at the same time. To do this implied instinctive 
cunning of a very high order and incredible pertinacity. For 
it was probably only by universalizing this hatred throughout 
Germany that Hitler could have obtained any wide acceptance 
of the nightmare world which he calls the Nazi Weltan- 
schauung. It must be remembered that to some extent vast 
numbers of Germans, owing to the defeat and the economic 
ruin of the slump, already had one foot in Hitler’s nightmare 
world of personal frustration and hatred. The main feature 
in his cunning is his instinct, his genius, for appealing to 
the basest of human passions—fear, hatred, cruelty and 
cupidity—and, where he finds any generous, humane or noble 
passion, to confound it with or pervert it to the base. If 
you read the whole series of speeches between 1922 and 1933 
attentively and with an unbiased mind, and remember the 
economic and social conditions in Germany in the first six 
years after the war, you will realize how it was possible by 
means of this devilish ingenuity to convert through hatred 
and an insane logic comparatively decent Germans—like so 
many of us, semi-civilized—into Nazis. And it was because 
so many Germans were at the moment, owing to war, 
economics, and fear, only half-sane that the insane logic of 
Hitler has, as I pointed out above, a peculiar power over 
them. 

After 1933 the theme of hatred is played down, though 
it is always just below the surface, because it is Hitler’s most 
powerful personal emotion and his whole mind is perpetually 
suffused with it. But he is so cunning that after 1933 he only 
brings it to the surface when he wants to achieve a particular 
end, such as the discrediting of a person, a class, or a nation. 
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It is now only a weapen in reserve. But the virtuosity of his 
cunning increased with power. Nowhere is it more remarkable 
or more horrible than in his foreign policy. The whole of 
Mr. Baynes’s second volume is filled with his speeches on 
foreign policy. I have no space to analyze his methods. All 
that one can say is that they are remarkable for the restraint 
with which he avoids any indication of an attack upon a 
victim until the exact moment decided upon by him, the 
persistence with which he weaves the web of destruction 
about each of his victims in turn, the violence of hatred 
with which he suddenly strikes his prey down, and the 
cunning with which, as he murders one nation, he soothes 
the fears and lulls the suspicions of his next victim. And 
the frigid cruelty with which he tortures individuals, Jews 
or Czechs or Communists or Poles, and with which he 
humiliates and mutilates states or nations, when once he has 
them in his power, reminds one of sadistic and mentally 
disordered murderers, like Jack the Ripper, who must also 
have been persons of great determination and cunning. 








COLONIES IN A CHANGING WORLD 


By Juutan S. Hux ey 


HE world is changing under our eyes. To the 

accompaniment of much blood-letting, burning of 

crops, destruction of buildings, hunger, disease 

and. torture (but also much bravery, devotion, 

ingenuity, efficiency, and hard thinking), the 
institutions and ideas of a historical epoch are on their 
way into the discard. Unlimited national sovereignty, /zisser 
faire liberalism, unrestricted capitalist enterprise, neutrality, 
the police state, free trade, are swirling irrevocably down 
the cosmic drain. 

In such a confusion of change, the colonies are bound 
to be involved. The world’s conscience is beginning to 
grow a little uneasy over the fact of one country “ possessing ” 
another as a colony, just as it grew uneasy a century or so 
ago over the fact of one human being possessing another 
as a slave. The inter-war disputation between the “ have ” 
and the “ have-not” powers is wearing a bit thin. It is 
beginning to dawn on us that the real “ have-nots ” are the 
colonial peoples themselves. 

The mercantilist view of colonies as milch-cows to be 
exploited for the benefit of the metropolitan power, when 
looked at firmly in the light of post-depression economics, 
is seen to be as short-sighted as it was selfish; not merely 
to provide a moral basis for their dependent empires, but 
to increase general prosperity, the standard of living of the 
native colonial peoples (nearly an eighth of the world’s 
population) must imperatively be raised. The principle of 
trusteeship sounded rather noble when applied to mandates 
in 1919; but now, even if it were to be adopted for all 
colonies, it would look inadequate. The only possible 
substitute for imperialism is seen to be the development— 
political and social as well as economic—of the areas now 
classed as colonies. What is more, the development must 
be undertaken internationally. The separate possession of 
colonies was an inevitable consequence or extension of the 
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COLONIES IN A CHANGING WORLD 


game of power politics as played by independent sovereign 
states; whatever international framework is superposed 
upon nationalism after this war, it must concern itself with 
the colonies as well as with the advanced nations on which 
the colonies depend. 

Colonies in the broad sense of the word may enjoy the 
status of Crown colonies, protectorates, condominiums, 
mandated territories of various categories, and so forth. 
But they all share one essential feature—they are politically 
dependent territories, administered from the capital of a 
colonial power. They have their own governors and legis- 
lative councils; but there is almost invariably an “ official 
majority ” on the Council, consisting of local Civil Servants 
and administrators ; and there is normally little representation 
of the native population on the Council, and that little is in 
most cases indirect, often through a white missionary (as 
well as via the Commissioner for Native Affairs). 

Colonies may be best classified by political type. In the 
first place, there are the relatively advanced colonies which 
are clearly destined in the near future to follow countries 
like Iraq and to emerge from political dependence into the 
condition of partial or complete self-government. Syria, 
Palestine and the Philippines are obvious examples, while 
Ceylon (like non-colonies such as India and Burma) is a 
clear candidate for a fairly speedy attainment of Dominion 
status. Ethiopia, after its brief interlude as an Italian colony, 
has now been restored to independence, but (as with other 
somewhat backward territories) its independence will be 
qualified for some time to come by a certain amount of 
advice and help and tutelage from the white man. 

Northern Africa constitutes a special area. Already before 
the war, Algeria and Northern Libya were for most purposes 
integral parts of France and Italy respectively: Algeria, in 
fact, was virtually a French département. In any case, the 
whole of the North African littoral, with its hinterland back 
to the Sahara, is historically a part of the Mediterranean 
economy and culture, and may be expected to become linked 
with increasing closeness to the general European system. 

Among the remainder, a number have been retained as 
colonies wholly or mainly for strategic reasons. Gibraltar, 
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Malta and Hawaii are the most obvious cases, while Aden, 
Guam, Hong Kong, and the illicitly fortified Japanese 
mandates in the Marshall and Caroline Islands, are other 
examples. Cyprus, British Malaya, Dakar and many other 
territories are of value as much for strategic as for other 
reasons. The strategic importance of the West Indies and 
Newfoundland for the Western hemisphere has been acknow- 
ledged in the arrangements made for leasing bases to the 
United States, and the Anglo-American occupation of Iceland 
has de facto converted that island into a strategic colony of 
the United Nations, the Malta of the North Atlantic. 

The future of strategic colonies will depend primarily 
upon the arrangements made after the war for guaranteeing 
international security. The most likely guess seems to be 
that they will develop, through a stage of pooled strategic 
strong-points shared by some or all of the United Nations, 
into truly international bases at the disposal of whatever 
Security League comes into existence. 

Even when the advanced and the strategic colonies are 
eliminated, the bulk of colonial territories remain to be 
considered—the whole of tropical Africa including Mada- 
gascar, the West Indies, the Netherlands East Indies, Malaya, 
New Guinea, Greenland, and various islands in the Pacific. 
They all share one characteristic—cultural, social and 
economic backwardness; and the colonial problem is 
primarily the problem of abolishing this backwardness. 
Most colonial territories would not have become colonies if 
they had not been so backward. 

* * + * * 

In Britain during the war, in spite of all the urgencies of 
the military situation, there has been a great revival of 
interest in the colonial question. Different groups naturally 
arrive at different solutions; but the general direction of 
progressive opinion is remarkably uniform. First, it pre- 
supposes a necessary minimum of international organization, 
to guarantee security from military aggression, and to 
promote economic stability. Secondly, it rejects the pooling 
of colonies under an international body. Instead, it envisages 
the adherence of all colonial powers to a colonial charter, 
the raising of administrative and labour standards by a series 
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of international conventions, and the general supervision of 
colonial administration by an international Colonial Com- 
mission. Thirdly, and most important, it regards the 
development of the tropical colonies as one of the major 
economic priorities before the world. 

The question is how to raise their mode of existence at 
optimum speed towards a new level. I have deliberately 
used the phrase optimum in place of maximum speed. In the 
case of advanced societies, it suffices to prescribe the 
desirable direction of movement; for tropical areas, it is 
also necessary to discover the optimum rate of change. 
When the advance to be made is not merely from one level 
of civilization to the next, but from a _pre-mechanical, 
analphabetic, primitive tribal society, operating in untamed 
natural surroundings, to a technological and highly educated 
civilization which has largely controlled and even created its 
own physical environment, it is extremely easy to move too 
fast: change, like food, must be provided in assimilable 
doses. Equally, it is easy for change in one field to get quite 
out of step with other sets of changes, so distorting and 
disturbing the whole process. Thus in some areas concen- 
tration on economic exploitation has resulted in enormous 
labour migrations which have not only drained the native 
reserves of the menfolk needed for subsistence agriculture 
and a balanced life, but at the other end have brought into 
being a dingy, discontented and atomized black proletariat, 
which, on any standard of ultimate human values, represents 
a regression from traditional tribal existence. 


Let me begin with the political aspect. The favourite 
solution of idealist constitution-mongerers has been the 
immediate pooling of all colonies under the administration 
of an international authority. This, however, is in reality 
not only impracticable but undesirable. No international 
authority which we can contemplate as possible in the near 
future could be adequate to undertake the full executive 
tesponsibility demanded of an administration, and the 
existing colonial powers would rightly refuse to hand over 
their responsibilities to such an organization. Furthermore, 
colonial administration is a difficult business, demanding a 
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homogeneous staff with its own traditions and accumulated 
experience. The handing over of administration to a mixed 
international staff unsupported by strong central machinery 
would in many cases cause a retrogression in the handling 
of native problems, and this might well have quite serious 
effects in some areas. There is also the significant fact that 
articulate native opinion, backed by such bodies as the 
Aborigines Protection Society, is almost entirely hostile to 
internationalization : they feel that this might readily become 
a more dangerous and impersonal means of exploitation of 
blacks or browns by white than the existing system. Further, 
some of the more developed tropical colonies, such as the 
Gold Coast and the West Indies, have in fact ‘developed a 
strong loyalty to their metropolitan country and would 
strongly resent any change in allegiance. 

No, the detailed .business of administration must for the 
immediate future remain in the hands of strong and highly 
developed nations. What is more, transfer of colonies from 
one power to another is to be avoided wherever possible. 
It makes for instability, and it treats the colonies as pawns 
in the political game. 

Another widely mooted suggestion has been the universal 
adoption of a strengthened Mandate principle. After the 
last war, the ex-German colonies were transferred to other 
Powers, not as outright possessions, but as Mandates from 
the League of Nations. The system involved the formal 
acceptance of the principle of trusteeship. The Mandatory 
Power was to administer the mandated territory in the 
interests of the native inhabitants until such time as they 
were capable of self-government, just as a trustee administers 
a ward’s estate until he comes of age. Largely under the 
influence of Lord Lugard, this simple idea of trusteeship was 
gradually replaced by what he called the Dual Mandate. 
Under this concept the trustee preserves a dual responsibility— 
towards the native inhabitants, to encourage their progress 
towards greater prosperity and ‘self-government, and towards 
the rest of the world, to make the resources of the area 
generally available. 

The Mandatory Powers had to give an annual account of 
their stewardship to the Mandates Commission of the League, 
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a body which included representatives of non-colonial as 
well as of colonial powers. 

The mandate system did produce certain valuable results. 
It has on occasion prevented undesirable action. The French, 
for instance, made one or two attempts to extend to their 
mandates their strongly protectionist imperial system, with 
the trade of the colonies tied to that of the metropolitan 
country, but this has always been successfully resisted by 
the Mandates Commission. The standard of administration 
demanded in a mandated territory has inevitably had reper- 
cussions on the colonies of the same power. It has always 
aided public opinion, both at Geneva and perhaps even more 
in the home parliaments, in keeping governments up to the 
mark. 

The suggestion has therefore been made that all colonies 
should be given the status of Mandates, and that at the same 
time the Mandates Commission should be strengthened both 
in its research and secretarial staff and in its powers. 

There are, however, a number of objections to this 
course. In many quarters, not only in ex-enemy countries, 
the Mandate system as introduced in 1919 was regarded as 
little more than a pious veneer for annexation. Then the 
term has become, rightly or wrongly, associated with the 
idea of transfer of territories from one power to another, 
which would be bitterly resisted by various colonial powers 
as well as being undesirable in itself. Again, in certain 
quarters, including the educated natives of various colonies, 
it has acquired a connotation of inferior status. And finally 
the principle of trusteeship itself is regarded as inadequate 
to modern conditions. Lord Hailey, the author of the great 
African Survey, has said in a recent address that the idea of 
trusteeship is too legalistic and negative, too much a survival 
from the Jaisser-faire epoch. Government to-day must be 
positive, must take the initiative in an active policy of 
development ‘and welfare. The trustee, in fact, must be 
replaced by the educator and the guardian, and the concept 
of trusteeship be supplemented by that of partnership. 

For these and other reasons, it seems best, while perhaps 
retaining the mandatory principle for the existing mandated 
areas, to include it within a wholly new system. This system 
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must be as comprehensively international as possible. It is 
no good blinking the fact that some colonial areas are by 
no means well administered, either in the sense of efficiency 
ot in that of promoting the welfare of their inhabitants. 
The world’s conscience will not long continue to tolerate 
any such gross inequality of standards. What is more, 
inefficient administration and insufficient development inter- 
fere with world prosperity. And inequality of treatment 
will, sooner rather than later, create a sense of political 
gtievance. Malays, Negroes, Melanesians—all the colonial 
peoples are rapidly and inevitably reaching a level at which 
they are capable of a simple but heady brand of political 
thinking. In the so-called Dark Continent, for instance, 
fifty years ago the negro millions still lived their tribal lives 
as ignorant of the word Africa and its implications as were 
the vast majority of Indians a century ago of the implications 
of the word India. To-day, however, there is a rapidly growing 
minority who think of themselves first and foremost as 
Africans ; and the Italian annexation of Abyssinia, together 
with the fact that the white men have fought two wars 
among themselves in the last twenty-five years, is now in 
the background of the native mind from the Sudan to the 
Cape, from Tanganyika to French West Africa. Africans 
can see just as far beyond their noses as other people: and 
inequality of treatment in neighbouring areas, perhaps more 
than any other type of injustice, is likely to produce a 
resentful and dangerous type of Africanism, in place of the 
healthy African patriotism and ambition which it should be 
the business of the colonial powers to encourage and to guide. 

What system then should we aim at setting up? In the 
first place it is desirable that the new conceptions of colonial 
status should be internationally expressed and _ publicly 
proclaimed. This would probably be best accomplished by 
the promulgation of a Colonial Charter, which would be for 
the colonial peoples what Magna Carta was to medieval 
England or the Declaration of Independence to the infant 
United States. Such a Charter should be jointly proclaimed 
by as many as possible of the United Nations; it would be 
difficult for any of the Colonial Powers to stand outside for 
long. It should be neither detailed nor lengthy, but need 
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affirm only a few general principles. First, colonial depen- 
dencies are not possessions but are held in trust or guardian- 
ship. Second, the primary aim of the guardianship is to 
help the colonial peoples as rapidly as possible towards self- 
government. Thirdly, its other major aim is the development 
of the colonial territories, first and foremost for the benefit 
of their own inhabitants, but also for that of the rest of the 
world. Fourthly, the guardianship is to be exercised jointly 
by all the nations adhering to the Charter, but its adminis- 
trative responsibilities are to be delegated to powers with 
colonial experience. Fifthly, colonial status implies no 
inherent or permanent inequality : no such inequality exists, 
and equal status and equal opportunity for all peoples and 
races is the goal to be realized as quickly as possible. Sixthly, 
all posts in the colonial services, up to the highest, shall be 
open to the local inhabitants, subject only to selection for 
efficiency ; and the educational system of the colonies shall 
have as one of its prime functions the training of men of 
local race for such posts. Seventhly and finally, all nations 
adhering to the Charter shall have equality of economic 
opportunity in the colonies, and also equality of all other 
types of opportunity, subject only to the need for maintaining 
efiiciency of administration, and to the primacy of the claims 
of the native inhabitants. 

The best method of implementing the Charter will 
probably be by a series of international conventions. The 
organization for handling such conventions lies ready to 
hand, in the shape of the International Labour Office (though 
in some cases other types of international instrument, such 
as the Congo Basin Treaty, may be preferable). The I.L.O. 
already has a colonial section, which would merely require 
strengthening. If it be asked what the conventions would 
cover, we can answer: forced labour, labour conditions, 
social security, and welfare in general, and opportunities for 
employment and education. The great advantage of the 
method is that it is a progressive one, which can contribute 
to a steady raising of standards in relation to changing world 
conditions. Its effectiveness would be increased if means 
were found to associate local organizations, such as agricul- 
tural co-operatives, say, or bodies concerned with social 
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welfare, with the detailed application of the conventions to 
particular areas. 

Secondly, even if executive responsibility is left in the 
hands of powers with colonial experience, their administration 
can be to some extent internationalized. A small proportion 
of technical posts should immediately be thrown open to 
qualified men of any nationality, and the proportion should 
be gradually but steadily increased. The actual selection 
should be left in the hands of the power concerned, for 
otherwise it could not well continue to assume executive 
responsibility. As time went on and the system proved 
workable, it could be extended to administrative posts as 
well. Meanwhile an increasing number of increasingly 
important posts would become filled by inhabitants of the 
colonies themselves. 

Thus there would be parallel progress towards inter- 
national government and towards self-government; and 
even if in some cases international government takes the 
lead, its share in actual administration will all the time be 
growing quantitatively less and that of self-government 
quantitatively more. 

International supervision and regulation will also be 
needed at the outset, both to ensure proper standards and 
also to give some degree of responsibility to the other 
powers and some outlet for their natural desire to participate 
in colonial affairs. 

This could be provided in the form of a colonial section 
of whatever international political organization comes into 
being after the war: let us call it the Colonial Commission. 
We need not try now to define the detailed constitution and 
organizational machinery of any such body. What we ought 
to define are its broad functions: once we are clear about 
these, the machinery for their realization can be brought 
into being. 

One major function should be planning. A second is 
advice. And the third is financial help. The experience of 
large-scale development organizations, such as the Tennessee 
Valley Authority in the U.S.A., shows that a set-up of this 
kind, although without executive authority (the T.V.A. has 
executive authority only in connection with its dams and 
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power plants, not in matters of health, agricultural improve- 
ment, education, recreation, and so forth), can be extremely 
efficient in supervising and guiding development along right 
lines. 

‘There are various prerequisites. The whole programme 
depends on securing the co-operation of all executive 
organizations concerned. The central authority must be 
prepared to act as a general catalyst and as an organizer of 
joint action whenever several separate organizations are 
concerned in a project. In the long run, it depends also on 
popular understanding and backing: for this, participation 
by local bodies and communities and by the agencies of 
education and of public opinion is needed. Then the 
planning must be based on ample research and survey: the 
advice must be based on detailed field knowledge: and 
there must be an ample supply of men of first-class calibre 
to go where the problems are. 

Thus all we need say at the moment about the Colonial 
Commission is that it should have attached to it a strong 
international staff of research workers and advisers, and 
should have allocated to it a considerable share of the central 
fund which must be at the disposal of any future League or 
other international organization that is destined to endure. 

The separate colonial powers will no doubt have their 
own funds for colonial development and their own staff of 
experts and travelling advisers, such as Britain, for instance, 
is already building up. There should be no more difficulty 
in combining these with the resources of the Colonial Com- 
mission in a common programme than there has been 
difficulty in pooling the resources of, say, the Land-Grant 
Colleges, the State Universities, the forestry and agricultural 
services of the Department of Agriculture, and the Young 
Farmers’ Clubs with those of the T.V.A. in securing a sane 
agricultural development in the Tennessee Valley area. 

There remains the function of reviewing progress and of 
detecting any failure of the colonial powers to live up to 
their executive responsibilities. It would seem best that 
detailed review, including any inspection which might prove 
necessary, should be kept in the hands of the International 
Labour Office, which would then report to the Colonial 
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Commission on any matters concerning general principles or 
demanding political action. 

I have left to the last the most urgent problem—the 
raising of standards of life in the backward tropical colonies. 
Though this is primarily an economic and social problem, 
it has its political aspects. It concerns the political future of 
the colonies themselves, since political aspirations towards 
self-government must be built on the foundations of pros- 
perity and education. And it concerns the political future 
of the advanced nations, since in the joint development by 
them of backward areas is to be found the only possible 
substitute for imperialism in the tightly-knit unit world of 
after the war. 

Let us first try to picture more in detail some of the hard 
facts which are included in the phrase “ tropical backward- 
ness.” It is not easy, for the life of most colonial peoples 
is lived on a different level of history from ours, and is 
measurable by quite other standards. The tropics are in 
large part just emerging from primitive tribal existence ; at 
the best, they are still mainly in the barbaric phase of 
culture—pre-scientific, pre-technological. They are almost 
entirely lacking in the apparatus of modern civilization. The 
task of development is immense—nothing less than the 
capital equipment of the tropics for civilized living. But if 
we can catty it through, we shall have benefited ourselves 
as well as the native peoples of the colonies. While they 
are in their present backward state, they cannot provide good 
markets for the manufactures of advanced countries; they 
cannot make any adequate contribution to the industrial and 
cultural life of the world; and even as a source of cheap 
labour they will be inefficient and unreliable so long as they 
remain unhealthy and uneducated. We need a complete 
reversal of the mercantilist policy. 

Let us take a look at the extent of the job which this 
policy implies. In the first place, the idea of the tropics as a 
luxuriant region, effortlessly producing abundance and riches, 
is a fable. Almost the only tropical regions which are 
prosperous are some of those endowed with mineral wealth. 
Soil erosion, absence of necessary mineral salts, pests and 
parasites, are common. The tropics are to a large extent 
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still physically untamed and unequipped. Railways, motor 
roads, ports, bridges, warehouse and storage facilities, 
processing plants, marketing services, dams and reservoirs, 
power plants, forestry, agricultural and veterinary services— 
in most areas these are in their infancy and must be provided 
on a generous scale before the colonies can take their proper 
place in world economy, where they can act as a stimulus 
rather than a drag. In addition, encouragement must be 
given to light and secondary industries, for only so can a 
reasonably balanced economy gtow up in colonial areas. 

But human resources are just as important as material 
resources. By and large the inhabitants of tropical colonies 
are miserably equipped with health, energy, education and 
technical skill. The noble savage, the magnificent human 
animal endowed with the health of which civilization has 
robbed us degenerate whites—that is another myth. The 
tropical peoples as a whole are unhealthy peoples. In the 
tropics, vital statistics are very dubious, but we know enough 
to say that death- and disease-rates are of a different order of 
magnitude from those which applied science has made 
possible in the Western world. To take but a few examples : 
African infant mortality ranges from 1 in 4 to I in 2; 
probably every adult negro is infested with one or more 
kinds of worms, usually including hookworm, and often with 
malaria as well; in some areas up to go per cent of the 
population suffers from venereal disease ; gross malnutrition 
as well as vitamin deficiency is frequent. The white man in 
the tropics curses the native for his laziness. But if the 
native were once rid of parasitic and infectious disease and 
given an adequate diet, he would not merely be more 
energetic: his entire personality would be transformed. 

Improved health would provide the physiological basis 
for a new advance: education is needed to provide the 
mental basis. ‘The tropics are as backward in education as 
in health. Over most of Africa, not 10 per cent of the 
children ever go to any school; and not to per cent of the 
schools are anything but the most primitive sub-elementary 
bush-schools, confining themselves to hymn-singing, the 
catechism, and the rudiments of the three R’s. When the 
so-called primitive is given his chance, he can learn as well 
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as anyone else. He can acquire mechanical skill, as exemplified 
in the workshops of the Belgian Congo ; intellectual skill, 
as is to be seen in the Gold Coast; military proficiency, as 
has been demonstrated in Ethiopia during this war by the 
black troops from Nigeria and East Africa. For the realization 
of the people’s latent abilities, home background and some 
general culture are needed as well as schools. But, given two 
or three generations of good education and of outlets for 
those who have been educated, the tropics would be as 
radically transformed in mind and capabilities as they would 
be in body and energies by proper health and diet. Tropical 
backwardness, economic, political, physical, and mental, is 
not an inescapable and permanent fact of nature; it is a 
temporary phenomenon which can be remedied if we are 
willing to make the necessary effort. 

What measures should be taken to lift the tropical 
countries and their inhabitants out of this slough of back- 
wardness ? It is clear that the task is too large, too complex, 
and too long-term to be left wholly or even mainly to the 
free play of private initiative. 

The British Government has, during the war, passed the 
Colonial Development and Welfare Act. This has not only 
increased five-fold the amounts available from central funds 
for colonial development, but has made social and educational 
improvements eligible for grants as well as purely commercial 
projects. 

This is an important step, but it is not enough. Aid for 
colonial development must be on a much grander scale, and 
it must be in large measure international. The first pre- 
requisite is an exhaustive survey of resources and needs, 
backed by adequate pure research. Anthropology, water- 
power, mineral and forest resources, soils, erosion, agricul- 
tural products, transport and marketing needs, home eco- 
nomics, health, population trends, the prospects of expott 
and home industries—all need to be surveyed in a much 
more comprehensive way than has yet been done. Lord 
Hailey’s African Survey has itself stressed the need for the 
expansion and co-ordination of research. 

Next comes the financing of development. This can be 
done in various ways. Colonial profits and revenues will 
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only go a short distance. Loans and grants-in-aid, both 
from the separate colonial powers and from the international 
Colonial Commission, will be of importance. And private 
finance, largely guided into desirable channels through some 
international investment board, can still play a major role. 
Already the British and American authorities are considering 
ways and means for setting up international finance agencies, 
among whose functions would be the promotion of develop- 
ment in backward areas. 

For the actual job of carrying out development, special 
agencies and methods will be needed. Existing colonial 
governments can continue doing much valuable work. Then 
we may envisage the setting up of more organizations of 
the type of the Empire Cotton Growing Corporation in the 
Sudan, where co-operatives of native producers are organized 
with the aid both of private finance and Government aid. 
We shall require a careful organization of marketing agencies 
for all products which are regulated by international schemes 
of commodity control. And we shall certainly need special 
long-term planning and development agencies of rather new 

ype. 

wo valuable suggestion, which will apply to those 
numerous tropical -regions where. all-round development is 
needed for a longish period before commercial profit can be 
expected, is to set up agencies rather of the type of the 
T.V.A., but adapted to regions of greater backwardness, and 
under some international control. Their function would be 
social as much as economic, and would involve the trans- 
formation of every aspect of life—a task which obviously 
requires long-term planning as well as large-scale capital 
investment. We may call such bodies Regional Development 
Agencies. 

For other regions where a profitable external market is 
already, or will shortly be, available, a different type of body 
is needed, which we may christen the International Public 
Concern. Their shareholders should be given a minimum 
tate of return on their investment by international guarantee. 
In return for this a maximum rate should also be laid down ; 
all profits in excess of this must be returned to the area, and 
a certain proportion must be set aside for social, educational 
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and health improvement (somewhat as with the Miners’ 
Welfare Fund in Britain). This compulsory ploughing-back 
of any excess profits is essential if the development of the 
atea is to proceed at a reasonable rate: at present there is 
an undue and illegitimate drain of wealth from the backward 
to the advanced nations. Finally, as such concerns are bound 
to exert a dominant influence on all aspects of native life, it 
is essential that they should operate under welfare and 
conservation regulations approved by the Colonial Com- 
mission. Existing private concerns (some of which, like the 
United Africa Company, are huge and powerful bodies) must 
clearly be subjected to similar regulation, social as well as 
financial. 

There are many other aspects of colonial development 
which it would be interesting to discuss, but space forbids. 
I would, however, like to mention two. First, it is very 
important that there should be a well-thought-out population 
policy for backward areas. As health measures bear fruit, 
we may expect a formidable spurt of population growth in 


areas such as tropical Africa; and population pressure is - 


one of the main causes of economic backwardness in countries 
like India. Thus the provision of birth-control facilities 
should be a recognized part of the colonial health programme. 

Finally, we must do our utmost to secure a continuity 
of cultural growth, even for the most backward peoples of 
the world. At present, in most areas the old tribal society 
and its values and ideals are being rapidly destroyed, and 
nothing solid is being put in its place. The detribalized 
native too often gets the worst of both worlds, acquiring a 
rather unpleasant veneer of imitation white civilization 
grafted on to roots of tribal ignorance and superstition. 

Is it not possible to graft the better aspects of modern 
technology and education on to a healthy stock of native 
tradition and skill? There have been some interesting 
experiments in this direction, notably at Achimota College 
in the Gold Coast. Already the experiment has demonstrated 
the immense access of self-respect and vitality which accrues 
to the African when he finds he can produce by his own 
efforts something which is of high standard and useful to 
the community. The new policy of the Indian Bureau in 
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the U.S.A. is bearing similar fruit. Only by such means can 
one encourage the native peoples to take pride in their own 
traditions and achievements, and enable them to make a 
distinctive contribution to world culture. 

* * * * * 

I can sum up the pith of the colonial problem in a brief 
final paragraph. This war is a symptom of a major historical 
transformation which will pursue its inexorable course 
whether we like it or not—a transformation towards a world 
that will be more socialized, more planned, more inter- 
nationally organized than the nineteenth-century world that 
is fading out. But if we cannot prevent that transformation 
taking place, we can help to guide it. We can see that it is 
achieved either in a totalitarian, Hitlerian, way, or in a 
democratic, co-operative way. In the former case the new 
world order will be based on inequality and on domination 
by force, in the latter on equality and on mutual help. In 
regard to colonies, nationalist imperialism could not help 
but being tainted with inequality, exploitation, and forcible 
domination. The alternative is to treat the colonial peoples 
as human beings like ourselves, to be guided, helped and 
developed towards future political and cultural equality ; the 
responsibility for this rests not on the few colonial powers, 
but jointly on all the advanced nations. Once this alternative 
is chosen, all else is a mere matter of machinery and will 
follow in due course. 








INDUSTRY AND THE STATE 


By Joan Rosinson 


E are told on all sides that we are living in 

a period of economic revolution. “ We are 

at the end of an age. No matter how the war 

ends, there can be no return to the old ways 

of living.”! “Quite clearly we are on the 
threshold of a new world, and the theories and practices of 
the past cannot be taken for granted in the future.”* But 
one very influential element in society—the managers of the 
great industrial companies—are looking forward to a world 
which seems very little changed. This is clear from the 
“prestige advertisements ” which so liberally adorn the 
pages of every newspaper. They imply unquestioning faith 
in the dominance of private enterprise in post-war Britain, 
and suggest that the firms for which they speak are even 
now. on: nec for position to ensure a good start as soon 
as victory is won. 

The point of view implicit in the advertisements is clearly 
expressed, with a minimum of lip-service to fashionable 
idealism, in the Report on Reconstruction published by the 
Federation of British Industries, ““ What is the main object 
served by industry in this country? Put briefly, it is to 
maintain a population of 46 million people in these islands, 
and to provide them with the maximum means of employment 
and with subsistence at as high a degree as the community 
can achieve.” So says the report, but the substance of the 
argument and the recommendations show that this is not 
the main object of industry. Industry is identified with the 
industrialists, and it is an end in itself. It exists to provide 
them with profits, power and prestige. The employment 
and subsistence of the population is a mere incidental by- 
product. The only difference that can be detected in the 
new world envisaged by the authors of this report is that 
it will have given up even pretending to be competitive. 


1 Fabian Society Tract No. 256. .A Word om the Future to British Socialists. (Fabian 
Society. 6d.) P. 1. 

2 Report by the Federation of British Industries. Reconstruction. (Macmillan. 6d.) 
Par: §. 
'Par: 8. 
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“In our opinion, the future organisation of industry should 
be decided by the industrialists, always subject to the over- 
riding principle that it must be in the national interest... . 
The objective should be to ensure that each industry, or where 
necessary, section of an industry, should possess a Trade 
Association with clearly defined functions to suit its needs, 
and so organised as to be capable of their efficient 
performance.” Among the functions of the Trade Associa- 
tions ate interchange of information between the firms in 
each industry, standardisation, “joint publicity,” centralisation 
of research, “ centralisation and control of sales” and “ the 
control of sources of supply of necessary materials.” In 
short, each industry is to be organised into a monopolistic 
group. 

The over-riding national interest is not embodied in any 
controlling mechanism in the scheme, and the phrase seems 
to have been introduced purely as a matter of form. There 
is no suggestion of any limitation upon prices or of any 
need to allocate resources between the industries. It is 
recognised that geographical location of industry and the use 
of war-time plants are serious problems,® but all such questions 
must be solved “by agreement with and through, or in 
collaboration with, industry itself.”4. Most important of all 
“the Government should forthwith adopt a policy with 
regard to taxation and contract prices which would enable 
adequate reserves to be built up ”5 so that firms shall find 
themselves at the end of the war with finance at their com- 
mand, and thus be able to pursue an investment policy 
untrammelled by outside restrictions. The importance of 
research is emphasised, but research must be fully controlled 
by the industrial groups. There is no suggestion that either 
the consumer or the worker has any interest in the direction 
which research takes or in the use to which its discoveries 
are put. The industrialists demand absolute independence 
and give in return no guarantee that their activities shall be 
conducted in the public interest. 

In the philosophy of /aisser faire the activities of industry 
were reconciled with the public interest by the mechanism 
of competition. Competition, we were taught, ensured 

1 JTbid. Par: 62. 2Par: 59. 3 Par: 43. *Par: 48. 5 Par: 46. 
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efficiency within each industry, subordinated production to 
consumers’ demand and regulated the flow of resources into 
the most productive channels. Through competition, the 
self-interested pursuit of profit was harnessed to the common 
weal, and all individual activities automatically co-ordinated 
into a harmonious whole. At best this philosophy contained 
a large element of special pleading and the defects of the 
system which it sought to justify were glaring enough, but 
it did at least recognise that there is a problem of reconciling 
the interests of private producers with the interest of society 
at large. Now the philosophy has been thrown over-board. 
Competition is treated as a menace to the stability of industry, 
and the ideal of monopoly has been enthroned in its place. 
Monopoly is still a term of abuse, and euphemisms such as 
“ self-government of industry ” must be used as a disguise, 
but in effect the F.B.I. scheme is neither more nor less than 
a scheme of monoply, and it does not recognise the necessity 
of offering any substitute for the safeguards which com- 
petition, in the old philosophy, was supposed to provide 
for the interests of society. 

It is sometimes argued that the demand for safeguards 
is based upon a narrow and old-fashioned view of capitalist 
industry. Nowadays, it is said, control is becoming more 
and more completely divorced from ownership, so that mere 
profit-making is no longer the dominant motive in industry, 
and the managers of the great corporations can be relied 
upon (under pressure of public opinion) to conduct their 
businesses with benevolence and public spirit. But, at best, 
each identifies himself with his own industry, and the general 
pattern of production and distribution is arbitrarily determined 
by the interplay of the rivalries and the alliances which 
develop between them. Moreover the “ self-governing ” 
industries cannot avoid the tendency to restriction of output 
which is inherent in monopoly. Each group (quite rightly 
from its own point of view) must seek to avoid a surplus 
of supply over demand, but since the demand for the products 
of each group depends upon the outlay of the rest, a cautious 
policy on the part of each group reduces the market for all 
of them collectively, thus wasting a large part of the potential 
wealth of society in unemployment. 
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The bias towards restriction betrays itself on almost every 
page of the F.B.I. report. The productive capacity built 
up in the war industries causes its authors considerable 
anxiety.!. Redundant raw materials are another perplexity. 
“Tt might be solved by a drastic curtailment of production 
by the primary producing countries.... A policy of 
artificial scarcity of essential raw materials and foodstuffs 
does not, however, seem a sound basis on which to build 
a more prosperous world.”* The last remark does not 
appear to have been made in a sarcastic spirit, but reflects 
a genuine puzzlement. Yet in spite of the prickings of this 
doubt they have nothing to suggest but vague warnings 
against the dangers of over-production. The same bias 
appears in the emphasis which they lay upon the necessity 
to restrict entry into industry. They are concerned about 
“the emergence of new firms which, for one reason or 
another, do not wish to co-operate but rather, in competition, 
take advantage of the position built up by an integrated 
industry.”’ And they are indignant that the Civil Service 
does not always support the policy of excluding competition. 
“Some Departments, and notably the Board of Trade, have 
insisted on the importance of industry being properly 
associated in Trade Associations. Other Departments, 
usually those who are customers of industry, have adopted 
a very different attitude. They have gone so far as deliberately 
to encourage new firms to take up certain lines of manufacture, 
when there was already ample or even surplus capacity, 
without any justification for doing so. The F.B.I. must place 
on record that this lack of a consistent policy on the part of 
Government Departments has been a serious obstacle to the 
development of an efficient trade organisation movement.”# 

Government intervention in industry, needless to say, is 
anathema to the F.B.I. (though they do admit somewhat 
grudgingly that public-works policy may be useful in fending 
off a slump*), but the report scarcely troubles to make out a 
case against it. The only argument advanced is that bureau- 
cracy leads to “ the stifling of incentive for individual effort 
and of private enterprise which are the keystones of business 
efficiency.” Here the report seems to run into a drastic 
1 Jbid. Par: 43. *Par: 35. *Par: 61. ‘Par: 63. ‘*Par: 77. °Par: 48. 
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inconsistency. This argument is well enough in the mouths 
of the champions of competition, but the stifling of enterprise, 
for instance on the part of “new firms who do not wish to 
co-operate” is one of the objectives of the very scheme 
which it is proposing. 

In conjunction with this report it is interesting to read 
the reflections of Mr. Courtauld.! His tone is as different as 
can be from the brutal dogmatism of the F.B.I. He is urbane, 
open-minded, able to see his caste-fellows with a certain 
detachment, but, when all is said, his proposals amount to 
little more than gilding on the pill. He recognises the 
necessity for some measure of State control over the great 
monopolies, which might take the form of appointing 
representatives to the boards of directors. He would welcome 
nationalisation of transport. He advocates family allowances 
as a remedy for extreme poverty. He distinguishes between 
the genuinely productive activities of industry and the mere 
manipulations of finance, and he is prepared to offer finance 
and: commerce as a sacrifice, provided that the rights of 
industry are respected. In short, his policy is the traditional 
English expedient of buying off the opposition by making 
concessions. “ Unless the men in possession are prepared 
to adapt themselves and compromise there is no alternative 
to a complete socialist revolution.”? 

The F.B.I. report has nothing to say on the subject of 
relations with labour, which is the business of the British 
Employers’ Confederation. Mr. Courtauld’s proposal is to 
associate the Trade Unions with the industrialists by means 
of profit-sharing schemes. This would add greatly to the 
strength of the monopolised industries, by lining up behind 
each its own employees, and would drive the last nail into 
the coffin of the “ consumers’ sovereignty” which com- 
petition used to be supposed to secure. There are plentiful 
signs at the present time that the trade-union movement is 
prepared to fall in with this policy, in one form or another, 
and the existence of industrial magnates as enlightened and 
well-meaning as Mr. Courtauld will no doubt do much to 
ease the process. 

What vision of the future have the socialists to set against 


1 Government and Industry. (Macmillan. 6d.) —_* Ibid. p. 7. 
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INDUSTRY AND THE STATE 


this mildly benevolent version of the Corporative State ? 
A recent Fabian pamphlet? outlines a policy for a transition 
to socialism from which it is startling to learn that several 
of the proposals of the industrialists appear to be identical 
with theirs. The Fabians are concerned with solving the 
problem of poverty on a world-wide scale, and set in the 
fore-front of their programme the industrialisation of China 
and the colonial peoples, fostered by lease-lend aid from 
Great Britain and the U.S.A. The F.B.I. make precisely 
the same suggestion,? though their concern is not with 
poverty but with developing markets for British exports. 
At home the Fabians demand national control of power, 
transport and finance, leaving the rest of industry initially to 
private enterprise. Mr. Courtauld is prepared to concede 
as much. 

How can we account for this remarkable convergence of 
opinion? On the surface it appears that the industrialists, 
contemplating the tangles into which /zisser faire capitalism 
ravels itself, are turning to its critics to learn of possible 
remedies, and are willing to adopt some parts of the pro- 
grammes of reformers to save themselves from the contra- 
dictions of their own position. But we cannot conclude 
from this that they have become, in the Fabian phrase, 
“ socialist in spirit,” and that a revolution by consent is just 
round the corner. 

The Fabian argument seems to betray a certain blindness 
to the dangers of the actual situation. “Given these four 
essential controls ” they write, that is, over land, finance, 
foreign trade and fuel and transport, “the State will be in 
a position, through the appropriate economic organs, to 
direct British industry and agriculture towards plenty instead 
of scarcity, and to ensure that they take their appropriate 
place in a system designed to promote the welfare of all 
peoples.” True enough—the State would have the power. 


But who is the State? In whose interests will its power be 
exercised ? Unless there is a real change in the balance of 
forces within society, mere nationalisation of this and that 
can produce only superficial changes. If industries are 
controlled by Trade Associations, and the trade-union 
1/4 Word on the Future to British Socialists (Fabian Society, 6d.) *Par: 39. *P. 10. 
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movement fragmented into industrial groups, the State 
monopoly of, for instance, transport would be primarily 
concerned with keeping a balance between the pressure of 
rival industrial interests, and the keynote of its policy would 
inevitably be “fairness” between them, rather than the 
subordinatio.: of all sectional interests to a “ clearly conceived 
economic plan.” It is because the Fabians have too simple 
a faith that “the State ” represents “the people,” while Mr. 
Courtauld (unconsciously, for his intentions are of the best) 
feels quite confident that the State is in his pocket, that they 
can find so much agreement on immediate policy. For 
socialists, the agreement should be a warning, not a sign 
that their battle is already half won. 

Here and now, behind the smoke-screen of reconstruction 
committees and B.B.C. broadcasts on social security, there 
can be no doubt that the industria] monopolies are becoming 
more and more strongly entrenched, and, as things are 
shaping at present, the F.B.I. scheme, tempered perhaps by 
some of Mr. Courtauld’s benignity, gives an all too plausible 
picture of the prospect before us. 
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“GREY EMINENCE” AND POLITICAL 
MORALITY 


By THE Hon. FRANK PAKENHAM 


ERY little, and that little far from systematic, 

has been written about political morality. Sapient 

but non-committal allusions scattered up and 

down the pages of the great historians; a few 

hints in Machiavelli; some unfinished path- 
breaking by F. S. Oliver; otherwise nothing. That is, if 
we mean by political morality what it is proposed to mean 
by it here—the moral code that governs or should govern 
the conduct of professional politicians in their public 
activities. 

It is true that the subject of political morality, using the 
term in another sense, has filled many libraries. The merits 
and demerits of rival political ideologies and programmes 
have naturally been productive of age-long controversy. 
And into these discussions the language of moral applause 
and moral censure has been lavishly if loosely imparted, and 
applied not only to the doctrines but to those who support 
or oppose them. 

Is this use of words ever justified? Can Fascists or 
Socialists or Pacifists or Democrats ever be fairly described 
as virtuous or vicious by reason simply of the political belief 
that they hold? Seldom, it is submitted, except perhaps as 
may be the case with Nazi Germany where a whole nation’s 
moral standards have been temporarily debased by a com- 
bination of external circumstances and internal conspiracy. 
Be that as it may, morality (or immorality) of that kind, 
morality of mass-belief, morality which on the part of the 
vast majority must be regarded as disinterested—such 
morality is sharply distinguishable from the morality it is 
intended to discuss—the morality whose conflicts and 
dilemmas are those of the individuals actively engaged in 
politics. ; 

We are concerned, then, with those whom the public 
recognizes as politicans, whether they be Cabinet Ministers, 
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Prospective Parliamentary Candidates or part-time City 
Councillors, and: with them only in their political capacity. 
Contratiwise, we exclude the private dilemmas of the 
polling-booth, where the ordinary citizen labours, say, to 
reconcile his hatred of plunging England into war and his 
reluctance to betray Abyssinia or Czechoslovakia. In these 
latter cases, the citizen is framing a moral judgment con- 
cerning a programme to which his own life and career are 
not or may not be directly related. But our concern in 
their reflections is with the moral code which we have a 
right to insist should be applied to politics by those inex- 
tricably mixed up in the business. 

Is it necessarily a dirty business ? A casual acceptance of 
the moral of Mr. Huxley’s Grey Eminence might lead 
us to answer yes; for Mr. Huxley ends by insisting that 
there is no place for a man of virtue in the Mecca of all 

liticians—at the centre of government. If a good man 
insists on embarking on a life of active beneficence, he must 
function “ at the margin ” and strive to influence his fellow- 
men in the manner of St. Vincent de Paul or the Quakers. 
But Mr. Huxley’s actual narrative establishes only (if it 
establishes so much) that a particular priest, Father Joseph, 
forsook a higher vocation as a mystic for a lower one as a 
Court diplomatist. It throws little light on the wider 
investigation of the special devices and techniques on which 
the politician must rely if he is to succeed in seizing, holding 
and using power so as to leave the world a better place than 
he found it. We are thrust back on our own observation. 

The well-intentioned and reasonably ambitious young 
politician does well to recognize that much of his success 
will depend, quite apart from external aids such as money, 
connections, etc., on morally neutral qualities such as strong 
health, practical acumen, confidence in himself and the 
wisdom of his ideas, and that indefinable “ urge to be first ” 
which lies at the root of so much competitive supremacy. 
But this is no cause for surprise. Without those qualities, 
no man, however virtuous or intellectually elevated, will get 
to the top in any branch of practical life. 

What will disturb our young idealist more, if we suppose 
him anxious to lead a Christian life, is the discovery that 
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success in politics will in large measure depend on his skill 
in doing three things—none of them forbidden by Christian 
teaching, but none of them imaginatively easy to square 
with life lived by our Lord as it has come down to us. By 
word of mouth or written document, he has directly or 
indirectly (1) to persuade vast numbers of his fellow-men of 
the superiority not only of his views but of his own per- 
sonality for their purposes; (2) to collaborate with vast 
numbers of his fellow-men to the point of ardently espousing 
and publicly recommending doctrines with which he is 
frequently in imperfect sympathy and to which on occasion 
he may be strongly antagonistic ; (3) to coerce vast numbers 
of his fellow-men, whether by Governmental orders to 
fellow-citizens or diplomatic pressure on foreigners, into 
acquiescence in courses resented and disapproved by them. 

The first two of these tasks involves suppression and 
distortion of one’s viewpoint and personality to ensure 
popularity and harmony in a manner altogether incompatible 
with the integrity on which the artist or student prides 
himself. The third task involves the reduction of many 
hostile wills to conformity with one’s own. The atmosphere, 
in this case, is one of actual or potential war with every 
latitude accorded to duplicity, ruthlessness and violence. 

No other profession calls for the exercise of all three 
characteristic talents of the politician, or indeed of any one 
of them to a remotely comparable extent. The lawyer, 
journalist or salesman indulges in advocacy, but the wares he 
sells are divorced from self-advertisement. Whereas at an 
election Bloggs may be ultimately dedicated to Social Justice, 
but his immediate duty is to secure votes for Bloggs. Again, 
the necessity of suspending one’s own view in order publicly 
to espouse a standpoint supposedly, but not in fact one’s 
own, is unique to politics. As regards the coercion of one’s 
fellow-men, the soldier or policeman affords a parallel, but as 
a derivative not an initiating factor, as the agent in fact of 
the politician himself. 

This last point is worth remembering as a general feature 
of distinction as between the politician and other “ pro- 
fessionals.” Lawyers, journalists, soldiers, officials ieee 
comparatively little moral responsibility for their professional 
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conduct, provided that they keep a few simple rules, just 
because they take their orders from elsewhere; they are 
really servants, not masters. 

The freedom and therefore the responsibility of business- 
men is greater, but they do not begin to compare with those 
enjoyed by politicians, who, constituting as they do the 
Government, give untrammelled orders from the highest 
level to the rest of the community. From this lofty eminence 
they have seemed to demand treatment as free agents, 
responsible human beings. Writers have always taken them 
at their word and judged them by quite different standards 
from those applied to employees or officials. But, faced with 
situations of which the academic world has no direct 
experience, politicians have seen little chance of making 
headway so long as they clung to the moral conventions 
intoned in study or lecture-room. One would have expected 
them to have formulated, and in the course of centuries 
codified, some system of their own, some set of conventions 
peculiar to their own profession. 

But this is precisely what they have failed to do. 
Politicians have usually paraded themselves before the public 
as practitioners of a higher code of behaviour than that of 
the ordinary men and women they are aspiring to represent 
and lead. A politician, for instance, who frankly admitted 
in public (what few business-men would hesitate to avow) 
that he had his own interest to consider in addition to that 
of the State, would be dismissed as an embarrassing cynic. 
At credulous and emotional moments the public will swallow 
the politician’s pretensions at their face value, but their 
attitude towards him remains uneasily ambivalent. The 
combination of exaggerated claims to virtue with a practice 
that on occasion appears more tricky, cynical and ruthless 
than that of ordinary professional or commercial relation- 
ships, brings in its train sharp bursts of disillusionment and 
revulsion of feeling towards the governing elements in all 
parties. The cry goes up: “They are all as bad as one 
another.” The part played by despair of this kind in under- 
mining and threatening democracy in recent years is neglected 
by critics of the ideological or economic schools. 

For failing to identify and expound these necessary 
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conventions of “ high-level” political conduct, a share of 
blame rests on politicians themselves in all ages and in all 
countries. Almost without exception they have judged it 
indiscreet and unsympathetic to widen the gulf between 
themselves and their fellow-men by asserting the peculiarities 
of their code. It was universally regarded as an inexcusable 
bétise when Mr. Baldwin let the cat out of the bag in explaining 
why he had found it politically impossible to disclose his 
knowledge of German rearmament. 

But the real culprits in recent years have been the official 
biographers, who never concede for one moment that their 
heroes deviated in their political morals from the gentlemanly 
standards of private life. When the statesman estimated 
was genuinely high-minded, as were Gladstone, Salisbury 
and Grey, it is particularly deplorable that the opportunity 
should have been missed to illustrate the adaptation found 
necessary to bring private into line with public ethics. Nor 
is the matter improved by pouncing with gusto on every 
disingenuity on the part of an opposing statesman as though 
he were thereby branded with undying infamy. Whether in 
praise or blame, a faulty criterion is applied. 

It is not sufficient to reflect that an action permissible on 
behalf of one’s country may become a crime when selfishly 
performed. Even the most saintly of public men can seldom 
afford to disregard selfish considerations in making a public 
decision of moment. His effectiveness in championing the 
just cause at any moment must eternally be measured against 
the potentialities of his whole career, which may be 
jeopardized or betrayed if, for example, he proposes con- 
scription six months too early or opposes it six months too 
late. The fact that here again neither the public man nor 
his best-informed biographers are willing to stress the com- 
plications that arise from this perfectly honourable conflict 
of duties, has perpetuated a false and hurtful distinction 
between selfish and altruistic action, which in its crude form 
cannot be sustained. 

The discussion in Grey Eminence does not of itself 
bring us far towards the heart of these problems, but it 
stimulates and braces us for further exertions. So many 
threads of varied implication are tangled together in Mr. 
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Huxley’s commentary that it is difficult to form a balanced 
verdict on Mr. Huxley’s central contention concerning the 
inevitable corruption of all politicians “at the centre.” Thus 
absorption in wordly cares and anxiety concerning one’s 
future success which Mr. Huxley denounces are unlikely to 
leave immune those who retire to organize philanthropic 
movements “at the margin” in the manner Mr. Huxley 
approves. 

If, setting aside the familiar pacifist demonstration, we 
select one proposition more than another to crystallize Mr. 
Huxley’s meaning, it is this: “ The large-scale activities of 
unregenerate men and women are almost wholly creaturely ; 
therefore they almost wholly exclude God.” From which 
it would follow that the politician, whose opportunities of 
beneficial achievement depend absolutely on his success in 
commending himself to an unregenerate public, is inevitably 
corrupted just in so far as he succeeds in adapting his ideas 
and personality to that public’s requirements. 

To argue this way is to identify the art of leadership 
with a flair for subservience to the led. Recent history of 
contrasted leaders suggests that the distinction should be 
kept sharp and clear. Nevertheless, the element of truth in 
Mr. Huxley’s picture, coupled with what was said earlier 
about the threefold peculiarity of the politician’s task, forces 
the concession to Mr. Huxley that the temptations of the 
politician are exceptional and may never be wholly overcome. 
A conclusion, however, precisely the opposite of his, seems 
to follow. 

Even at his most pessimistic he seems to recognize the 
vital responsibility placed on the shoulders of politicians for 
providing the essential background against which mystics 
or theocentrics may influence the world for good. Mystics 
apart, the noblest elements in humanity should ponder long 
before they reject this challenge of a political career, where 
the stakes are so high and the temptations unparalleled. 
Mr. Huxley looks always to the individual soul and trembles 
lest the world corrupt it. But the world, too, has its claims. 
He never reaches the point of denying that somehow it must 
be governed. The lesson of Grey Eminence for many 
readers will be exactly the opposite of that intended. We 
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want better men in politics than we have ever had—better 
men with their eyes wider open and their tongues more 
candid to describe their practices. 

This is not the place for propounding in proper detail 
the actual conventions required to harmonise the three- 
pronged technique imposed on the politician by the nature 
of his craft with the unchangeable truths of Christian ethics. 
The time, however, is fully ripe for such a statement. In its 
absence, many honourable men will hold back from indulging 
effectively in a political expertise they feel to be sordid ; 
many dishonourable men will slip past them and make hay 
with abandoned cynicism amid the general uncertainty as to 
what is and what is not legitimate ; the public will continue 
to oscillate between pathetic, because impossible, roman- 
ticisms, and grim subsequent disillusionments, cumulative 
and subversive of all imposing institutions and all nobly- 
pitched ideals. 

Certainly for all who in contrast to Mr. Huxley believe 
that it makes all the difference in the world whether or not 
we draw our rulers from among our wisest and best, the 
time is fully ripe for a codification of the long-suppressed 
truths of political morality. 














CHRISTIANITY, SCIENCE, AND THE 
RELIGION OF HUMANITY 


By ANCEPS 
(Concluded from Vol. XIII, No. 3) 


VI.—Tue Histroricat REcorD. 

“YT ISTORY is a determinant of everything that lives. 
History is an irreversible process and is, indeed, 
the mark of life itself. Chemical and physical 
processes can be reversed indefinitely ; lives, like 
history, cannot. Being is Becoming. Moreover, 
such is the history of the race—“ biological evolution ” as 
we call it—that we carry our history in our very bowels. 
Both spiritually and biologically the dead live in each one 
of us. 

The resemblance between our mental and our biological 
life is more than mere analogy. We need to remember— 
how we sometimes long to forget—that we are the products 
of the entirety of our experiences, the bad no less than the 
good, the pleasant no more than the unpleasant. Moreover 
social institutions, and specifically religions, are the products 
of comparable historical processes. Religions, like living 
organisms, like ourselves, have their rudiments and their 
vestiges ; their dependent, degenerate and parasitic phases ; 
their static and developmental periods; their rapid meta- 
morphoses ; their cataclysmic declines. They, too, carry 
their history with them. Alike of men and of the lives of 
men, as of religions, 

“Our deeds still travel with us from afar, 
And what we have been makes us what we are.” 

Therefore while it would be foolish to judge a religion 
by its worst and feeblest exponents, it must and should be 
judged by its historic, its official, representatives. We. must 
not accept the common evasion that such men had not the 
root of the matter in them. The acts of the Spanish 
Inquisition ; the massacre of the Albigenses ; the record of 
Luther with reference to the Peasants’ Revolt and royal 
divorce ; the merciless temper of Calvin ; the evil lives and 
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designed cruelty of many of the Popes ; these are, for com- 
parative and scientific purposes, as essential parts of the 
history of Christianity as are the lives of the saints. All 
these events, in sober fact, have had their share in angng 
current Christianity. 

Some may say that from these acts, these records, these 
attitudes, these lives, the spirit of Christ had wholly departed. 
Let it be so. Yet to claim that they are not representative 
of the historic process known as Christianity is to attemnt to 
falsify the record. %Torquemada, Luther, Calvin, Innocent III, 
Alexander VI were official exponents of Christianity. They 
were, indeed, the very embodiments of its history. They 
were typical products of the history of Christianity just as they 
shaped the history of Christianity. The Christian apologist 
must answer for them no whit less than the exponent of 
the Religion of Humanity must answer for, let us say, the 
persecution of religion in Russia. 

Can there be a quantitative measure of inhumanity? If 
so, we should need to rank the standard of cruelty attained 
by Christendom high among the achievements of the great 
religions and the great civilisations. The Christian achieve- 
ment in cruelty has certainly not been lower than anything 
of the sort attained by the religion of Humanity. The man 
who can read history and say that Christianity has produced 
no abominations, no horrors, no perversions of the human 
spirit, must have been reading with specially constructed 
spectacles. Yet how many there are who _ habitually 
wear these odd distorters of vision. Europe had been 
Christian for a full nine hundred years after the vision of the 
Cross had come to Constantine, when every soul in Béziers 
was butchered in Christ’s own name. “ Kill all; the Lord 
will know His own.” This, and all the wickedness that led 
to it and flowed from it, was approved by one of the greatest 
of God’s vicars. Each of the centuries as it went by was lit 
by its own cruel fires and religious wars. How grand if we 
could wipe out these records as from a slate. We cannot. 

Theologians will doubtless be loth to believe that these 
things have anything to do with the shape of the religious 
war in which we now find ourselves, but the theologians 
will be wrong. If Christianity means anything at all it 
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means that history is all of a piece and that a pattern can 
be traced in the human drama throughout the ages. Nor is 
it theologians alone who refuse to withdraw the veil that 
has been cast over their eyes and are blind to that which 
they do not wish to see. Yet, to some of those who are 
not theologically minded, it is not at all difficult to discern 
how a modern religion of hate, cruelty and pride has 
developed out of the religion expounded by the men who 
have been named above. The loathsome and satanic religion 
of National Socialism seems to have come as a surprise to 
Christians. It has not come as altogether a surprise to 
some of the observers of historic and current Christianity 
from without. 

In the physical world there is a law of the indestructibility 
of energy, but there is also a rule of passage from a higher 
to a lower potential. The pebble dropped into the smooth 
surface of the pool spreads waves which weaken as they 
widen. The ripples ultimately disappear from vision, but 
their effects are still present and always will be. In the 
spiritual world there is a like law, but the passage from the 
higher to the lower potential is not always the rule. That 
which has been, has been. Naught can be recalled, for 
history is irreversible. Yet the effects of thoughts and deeds 
do not always weaken as they widen. For there have been 
grand spiritual events—as there have been evil events—that 
have held unimpaired for ages their power to move men to 
like thoughts and deeds. A thousand ancient phrases still 
touch the heart as on the day they were spoken. For we 
are in a strange world that, like a waterfall, is at once 
ever-changing and changeless. Men differ from each other 
infinitely, none is quite like his fellow and no life repeats 
another, yet a single pattern runs through them all. 

Theologians, while emphasising what they regard as the 
eternal and the absolute elements in Christianity, often gloss 


the equally unalterable character of the history of Christianity. — 


Thus, for example, they concentrate on the Incarnation, but 
commonly have no word to say as to the blood and tears 
that Christians have caused to flow in Christ’s own name ; 
yes, and would cause to flow yet again, had some of 
them their way. Theologians often, too, ignore the self- 
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evident fact that whatever the spiritual basis of religion, 
theology itself is a man-made thing. A theological system 
is as much the product of human ingenuity as is a motor-car. 
It is ingenious Christian men who have invented, cultivated, 
exercised and perfected the highly complex apparatus of 
Christian theology. The ferocity with which Christianity has 
been championed and the endless suffering and bereavement 
that it has caused remain inescapable charges on Christians. 
Surely the theologian should consider the historical effects 
and implications of his own doctrines as an integral whole, 
even if and when he claims that they have been perverted. 

Forgetfulness of these things prevents Christians from 
recognising fully the part that the Churches themselves have 
played in producing the present situation. To an observer, 
it would seem that if the leaders of the Churches have per- 
fectly clear consciences in this matter, there must be something 
wrong with the construction of those consciences. Though 
it is a calamity to mankind of the first order, it is not 
altogether incomprehensible to the outsider that the Church 
should now be failing in her main stronghold, the West. 

If the fact be doubted, brief reflexion will, perhaps, 
confirm it. The claim can hardly be made that the spirit of 
Christ has attained such hold on men’s minds that it has of 
late years been influencing the major actions of their great 
societies. Historically the ethics of the West are substantially 
those implanted by Christianity. The field in which we 
should expect to find them specially operative is just that 
association of men most characteristic of our region and our 
age. This is the Nation-State. Is their opiate there 
either an edifying or a hope-inspiring spectacle ? 


VIl.—Tue Nemesis oF State RELIGION. 

For some sixteen hundred years the Church has assiduously 
cultivated the aid of the State. It has always claimed to 
guide the State. For all that long period Christianity has 
been, as it still is, in effect, the compulsory religion in 
Western countries. During all those centuries education has 
been almost entirely in the hands of professional exponents of 
Christianity. With them it still largely rests. ‘There is, at 
this moment, an active and organised movement to intensify 
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this compulsory or, as it has now become, semi-compulsory 
religious element in our State schools. Should it succeed, 
what can be hoped from it? For a full thousand years the 
Church has possessed an endowed representative in each of 
the tens of thousands of parishes throughout Europe. She has 
controlled all schools and all seats of learning and maintained 
a tepresentative in almost all institutions. Thus states have 
become specifically Christian and have been designated as 
such. Moreover, the Church herself has always distinguished 
between states that are Christian and those that are not. 
If, therefore, Christian states still fail to act on principles 
distinguishable as Christian, then Christianity must be held 
to have failed in its major field. It has been an extremely 
long experiment—long even on the grand historic scale. It 
has been an unsuccessful experiment. 

It is sometimes disingenuously replied that the State itself 
is not the field in which to seek the characteristic social 
contribution of the Church, which is the emphasis on the 
individual. This is certainly true in the limited but highly 
important sense that Christianity has succeeded in making 
a consideration of the dignity and worth of the individual a 
part of the ordinary thought of many ordinary men. But 
the challenge cannot be thus evaded. Historically the states 
have been habitually guided by men who called themselves 
Christian. Historically the Churches have always claimed to 
guide the State. There was a long epoch when they really 
succeeded in doing so, though only a crazed medizvalist will 
suggest that then was the Golden Age. The true measure 
of the influence of Christianity on the body politic is surely 
the way in which the community of Christian states—and, 
above all, the specifically Christian corporations of those 
states—respond to acts which ignore, or views which 
repudiate, the dignity and worth of the individual. Regard 
the matter, for a moment, from that standpoint. 

We pass over the record of the Churches in relation to 
torture and cruelty ; we set aside compulsory conversion, 
along with the wars of religion; we will forget the horrors 
of inquisitions and their variants, and the subtler but yet 
more deadly evil of clerical censorship in all its forms; we 
will be silent as to the witch-mania; we need not discuss 
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the long and systematic defamatory propaganda of the 
Churches against Islam and against Judaism, compared to 
which Goebbels shows as a mere prentice hand; let us 
forget all the futilities of the Crusades and the endless and 
fruitless misery that they brought upon mankind; we need 
say nothing either of the long monopoly of higher education 
by the Churches, or of the Churches in their subservient 
mood as buttresses of ruling powers or classes. Others may 
treat of these ; we turn rather to the situation as it is. 

Memories are short. Will anyone suggest that every- 
where men who call themselves Christian have been, for the 
last ten years, aflame with the outrages inflicted on the most 
sacred human rights? Will anyone say that the leaders of 
the Churches, or that Christian men who occupy high 
positions in politics, were in general, or even often, early to 
see and to proclaim that acts of injustice were foul offences 
against the Christian conscience? Will anyone make this 
claim, for example, for the major ecclesiastical and lay 
leaders of the great Churches from 1933 onward, men whose 
names must be in the minds of any reader? No one will 
do so, for the opposite is most certainly the case. The 
conception of the nature of the crisis came late to leading 
Christians. It was accepted very reluctantly by them. Those 
outside the Christian fold, and notably exponents of the 
Religion of Humanity, long anticipated them. 

Memories are short. What was the proportion of 
Christian leaders who, professing their religion to be Catholic 
or Cicumenical or Universal or Orthodox, exclaimed at the 
first hearing that the claim of a race to override the rights 
and dignity of man as man could by no means be Christian 
or compatible with Christianity? The true answer is that 
there were hardly any Christian leaders who assumed that 
attitude until the nature of the crisis had long been obvious 
to intelligent non-Christian observers. The profession of 
Christianity seems to have added no penetration to scrutiny, 
but rather to have dimmed the spiritual vision. Not until 
it became quite evident that the Churches themselves were 
threatened were their leaders able to see through what did 
not seem to others a particularly dense fog. 

Memories are short. The plain and discreditable fact, 
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which the historian will record, is that from 1933 and for 
four years and more, all the major Churches sought to come 
to terms with the abominable heresies of National Socialism 
and Fascism. In so far as the Churches spoke at all it was, 
at least until 1937, evasively and with the manifest desire 
to avoid committal. Memories are astonishingly short, but 
it is the business of the historian to retain a long and intact 
memory. 

Memories are short, but with the documents of these 
yeats before him the historian will not omit to record, as 
significant events in the history of Christianity, many incidents 
which some would fain forget. There is the papal concordat 
with Hitler. There are the many early equivocal pronounce- 
ments of high Anglican dignitaries, and there is the expertly 
oracular amphibology that has consistently emanated from 
the Vatican. There is the pitiful breakdown of Protestantism 
in Germany. There are the many unholy alliances in many 
countries of Christianity and Fascism between 1933 and 1938, 
and the ill-concealed sympathy of many if not most Churches 
with totalitarian methods. There is the inhuman indifference 
of the Central European Churches in the face of organised 
anti-semitism. There is the stupid blindness of the Churches 
to the manifest fact that the formal basis of National 
Socialism is not only a denial of Christianity but a deadly 
enemy to it. Not least, there is the degrading silence of the 
long procession of presumably Christian British Foreign 
Secretaries, confronted with the denial of the human 
foundations of that international law which is, perhaps, one 
of the greatest products of Christianity. Even the present 
Foreign Secretary has assured us, and, to avoid any mis- 
understanding, has assured us yet again, that Foreign 
Secretaries are mot their brothers’ keepers. 

Regarded as an event in the long course of ecclesiastical 
history, the striking feature of the terrible episode through 
which we are living is negative. Nothing that has happened 
in it is as significant as what has not happened. There has 
been no general Christian upsurge of indignation. Its salient 
spiritual characteristic has been the failure of the Churches 
to produce seers or martyrs or even great leaders. Christian 
reaction to the situation has been very, very slow. Think of 
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the hundreds of millions of people in Europe who call them- 
selves Christian and then of the minute number of them who 
have made any voluntary sacrifice for their Christian faith. 
Outside Holland and Norway they form the merest handful. 
Even fewer are those who have shown, by deliberately facing 
personal danger, any care for Christian ethics. The theologians 
it is true have manfully wielded their pens overtime, but 
Christian men who by their lives and with their lives have 
shown eagerness or even willingness to bear practical witness 
to their faith have been conspicuously few. Compare the 
number of this tiny band to the hosts of young men who 
have sacrificed themselves gladly for the idolatrous Religions 
of Nationality. Hardly one of the very few Christian pro- 
testers has occupied a prominent ecclesiastical position. If 
the blood of the martyrs be indeed the seed of the Church, 
then we must have lean spiritual years ahead. The name 
Niemdller is constantly “in the news,” but the reader 
should be reminded that in the Lutheran Church alone and 
in the limits of the old Reich there were some thirty thousand 
pastors. 

But if saints and martyrs, and even steadfast and consistent 
Christians, have been few, even fewer have been the 
Christian leaders who, early in this world-crisis, showed any 
insight whatever as to its essentially spiritual origin. We 
now have it dinned into our ears that Christianity is in 
danger from these new religions of National Socialism and 
Fascism. Of course it is. So it was from the first. But 
when did Christian leaders discover this extremely unpleasant 
truth? The answer is that it took hardly any of them less 
than four years to reach this elementary conclusion. Yet 
the fundamental incompatibility of Christianity with the 
Religion of Nationality—“ the new paganism” as it came 
to be called—was abundantly evident from the very first to 
many outside the Christian fold, of whom this writer was 
one. The twenty-five point programme of the Nazi Party 
was published in 1920, not 1942. 

The Religion of Humanity has had a better record than 
Christianity during these apocalyptic years. Moreover, 
looking back on the last three centuries of history, the 
Religion of Humanity can be seen increasingly as the effective 
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working faith of the great “ humanitarian” movement so 
characteristic of the age. ‘This rise of the Religion of 
Humanity, largely indistinguishable as a separate faith, has 
concealed an insidious, an ancient and a deep-seated process 
in the course of which Christian faith has receded as a motive. 

To ascribe this recession to “science” is a shallow 
misunderstanding. Nearer the truth are they who associate 
the recession with the rise of “ humanism ” and that stirring 
of the spirit known as the Renaissance. A number of later 
and comparable movements, which have tended to edge 
Christianity out of its central field, may intelligibly be 
considered as episodes in the history of the Religion of 
Humanity. Moreover Christianity has shown an indisposition 
or an incapacity to adapt itself to the philosophic needs of the 
time, dating from an outstanding and unsettled account with 
the “ new philosophy ” reaching as far back as the sixteenth 
century. But this last is a mere symptom of a much deeper 
lesion, for far more important than events external to 
Christianity has been an insidious process the seeds of which 
were sown much earlier. 


VII.—Txe CnuristraAN FALLAcy. 

Such is the situation as seen by one outside both 
Christianity and the Religion of Humanity. In this, one of 
the greatest contests of all time, Christianity is losing 
ground. It seems probable that this recession will continue 
until some great internal change of revolutionary proportions 
becomes manifest within the Church of Christ. The nature 
of that upheaval cannot here be hazarded, but it must be of 
internal origin and no external events can save the Church. 
The trouble has arisen within ; nor, to those outside, do the 
essential seeds of decay in the Christian system seem wholly 
obscure. They lie in an ever present, a very ancient, and a 
highly orthodox confusion, on which we have already 
touched, between the power of faith and the power of the 
Church. Ultimately it is a confusion between spiritual and 
temporal things. The error was incorporated in the Christian 
system under the Emperors Constantine and Theodosius 
sixteen hundred years ago. It seems ineradicable from the 
modern conception of the Christian fellowship and, short of 
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an internal revolution, from the Christian way of thinking 
itself. 

What would have happened had Christianity not allied 
itself with the state in a.D. 380? What would have 
happened had Christianity not been imposed on Europe 
during the subsequent centuries? It is probable that the 
lives of men in those and later ages and, perhaps by con- 
sequence, in our own, would have been baser, darker, more 
brutish than they were and are. The alliance with the State, 
like all human devices, was susceptible alike of good and 
evil usage. In any event it created its own type of vice 
which so grew by what it fed on as to alter not only the 
habits of Christian life but even of Christian standards and 
modes of thought. The Churches seem now to have lost 
the power to stand alone. They cry out for a Christian 
society, a Christian education, a Christian state, a Christian 
life, as though it were not precisely their function to provide 
these things instead of asking for them to be provided from 
without. If the state does not bear itself in a Christian 
manner, that 7s the Churches’ failure ; nor can it be remedied 
either by calling the state Christian or by forcing Christian 
teaching upon the citizens. In the end these things can 
come only from within. It is evidently very difficult for the 
Christian to escape in his thinking from all the implications 
of age-old secular support. These errors are so much part of 
the unalterable history of Christianity that they have become 
wellnigh integrated into Christianity itself. The ancient 
fallacy is being repeated daily in high places. 

The point of view makes so much difference to the 
appearance of the scene surveyed. Thus to those within the 
Church Innocent III seems one of its great architects, to 
those without a monster of cruelty. What Christians call 
the “moral decay ” of our time appears to those outside 
Christianity as a disease within the Christian body itself. To 
them it appears to be closely related to the Christian failure 
in its major field, the nation-state. It is noteworthy that 
Christians, even at this date, should suggest treatment of 
this disease by State-subsidised or, at least, State-enforced 
Christian teaching. It is like advising a man to raise himself 
by pulling on his bootlaces! That remedy has been well 
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tried out in the past. Even without a scientific training 
Christian philosophers, if not Christian statesmen, might be 
expected to know the probable result. The laces may perhaps 
break, but the breaker is not likely to be moved, except in a 
sudden backward direction. That the suggestion of yet more 
compulsory Christianity should be made at all, seems to 
indicate a senile destitution of ideas within the Churches, an 
atheromatous incapacity for adaptation to what must certainly 
be a rap dly changing world. 

The situation is at once poignant and terrifying to one 
who feels, as does this writer, that religion is essential if 
men are to live together in communities of civilised dimen- 
sions. Regarded from without, and as a means of shaping 
society, the features of Christianity have been its ethical 
scheme, its capacity for adapting itself to different and 
changing circumstances, and its equal appeal to peasant 
and philosopher. No system that is now on the horizon 
can take its place. The religion of Humanity cannot provide 
sanctions for simpler minds and perhaps functions at its best 
in a near-despotism. The various religions of Nationality 
are steps backward towards barbarism. The major universal 
religions other than Christianity can hardly become naturalised 
in a civilisation shaped by sixteen centuries of Christianity. 
A development of the prophetic religion, stressing the 
personality of Jesus and by-passing theology by accepting the 
unbridgable Hebraic gulf between creator and created, would 
need for its propagation a greater religious teacher than this 
position has yet produced. Is only Christianity left? At 
least in the world as we see it, this is the case. 

The maintenance of European civilisation seems, there- 
fore, to this writer to depend on such a change within the 
Christian body as can be accomplished only by an internal 
revolutionary movement of the magnitude and completeness 
of that which must soon overtake our social system. But of 
such a revolutionary change of heart there is little sign. 
Religion is, of its mature, conservative. Moreover, the 
Churches have, for centuries, largely devoted themselves to 
conditioning Christian societv against exactly that y ogee 
For the most part the Churches are girding their loins to 
resist precisely such a spiritual revolution as is manifestly the 
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only remedy. There are even purblind efforts to reconstitute 
a hopelessly discredited Christian totalitarianism. These are 
doubtless doomed to failure, but without a complete change 
within the Churches themselves the breakdown of the 
Churches may well become complete. That would be a 
catastrophe beyond measure and to be avoided at almost 
any cost. It hardly bears contemplation by men of goodwill, 
whether they call themselves Christian or not. Such men 
can but hope for a more inspired leading than the Churches 
have seen for centuries. 








PUTTING BRITAIN ACROSS 
The subject-matter of our propaganda 


By Hisroricus 


ALTER BAGEHOT once remarked on “ the 

danger of the English eventually failing through 

not understanding the greatness of the insti- 

tutions which they have created.” The danger 

is a real one. Modesty and understatement 
are among our national characteristics, and consequently we 
tend to deprecate our own achievements. It is all too easy 
to find Englishmen, even Englishmen who have been living 
in the south-east of England throughout the war, who will 
casually remark how terrible it is that we have not yet 
succeeded in this war in beating the Germans, and have to 
be forcibly reminded that they themselves were the actual 
witnesses in the summer of 1940 of a decisive defeat inflicted 
on the Germans by the courage and skill of British fighting 
men, making the best possible use of the materials provided 
by British inventive genius and superlative British craftsman- 
ship, and, in respect of the work of Controllers and Operations 
Rooms, first-class British organizational efficiency. 

Since Englishmen themselves are thus so apt to fail to 
understand the greatness of their own achievements, it is 
not surprising that an even greater degree of misunder- 
standing prevails amongst foreign peoples, and that the Axis 
legend of us as a decadent people to such a great extent 
holds the field. Clearly, systematic propaganda is needed to 
counteract this legend, but clearly also before undertaking 
such a propaganda campaign we ourselves need to have in 
our minds a clear picture of what kind of a people we in 
fact are. This article is an attempt to provide one such 
possible picture. To what extent, if it is accepted as correct, 
this picture should be adapted for presentation in different 
countries and by what methods it should be “ put across ” 
is a task on the one hand for those with specialized knowledge 
of particular foreign countries, and on the other for those 
with specialized knowledge of propaganda technique. 
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It has been said that an institution is only the lengthened 
shadow of a man, and it is conversely true that the best way 
of studying the character of a people is through the history 
of its institutions. National character is real but hard to 
analyse in abstract terms. 

The distinguishing feature of the history of the British 
people has been its excellent management of its internal 
political affairs. The last occasion on which Englishmen 
fought each other on their own soil was at the Battle of 
Sedgmoor in 1685. Mr. Chesterton once wrote that the 
greatest event in English nineteenth-century history was the 
revolution which did not take place. France, it may be 
recalled, experienced five revolutions during that period—in 
1815, 1830, 1848, 1851 and 1870. In Russia there were 
revolutions in 1905 and in 1917. In the United States in 
the mid-nineteenth century there was a great civil war. All 
over Europe in 1848 there were revolutions. Here there 
was only the Chartist demonstration on Kennington Com- 
mon, which ended as a complete fiasco. We have the oldest 
system of parliamentary government, that is to say of 
government by discussion, in the world, and this system 
has surmounted extremely severe tests, for example, the 
Great Reform Act crisis of 1832, the Ulster crisis of 1912-14, 
the General Strike of 1926, the financial crisis of 1931, and 
indeed the present war itself. For Mr. Churchill is not a 
dictator and Parliament is still actively functioning. It was 
Parliament which secured the setting-up of a Ministry of 
Production ; it was Parliament which displaced the Chamber- 
lain Government. 

The first result of this age-old habit of settling our 
differences peacefully is that our national unity, particularly 
in moments of danger, is very real. Dr. Goebbels himself 
has paid us a tribute in this respect, for in Das Reich of 
February 6th of this year he wrote : 

“‘ We have to face the specific disadvantage that our 
national unity is but young and therefore more exposed 
to tests and trials than may be the case elsewhere. The 
peoples that went through the process of national 
unification two or three centuries ago are better off 
now. For them national instinct is so much a matter 
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of course that it needs no discussion. Their action is 
naturally political, for their character is pouitical. With- 
out much political argument they carry out what measures 
the situation appears to demand.” 

In politics we maintain our national unity in three par- 
ticular ways. First, our parties of the Right gradually take 
over the ideas of our parties of the Left, and great reforms 
are therefore carried out almost as often by Conservative as 
by Radical Governments. One can cite in this connection 
Catholic Emancipation in 1829, the repeal of the Corn Laws 
in 1846, the second great Reform Act of 1867, the social 
legislation of Disraeli’s second ministry; and much legis- 
lation of a specifically socialist character, for example the 
setting-up of the Central Electricity Board and the nationalisa- 
tion of mining royalties carried out by recent Conservative 
governments. Second, parties of the Right in this country, 
once defeated, do not subsequently attempt to unscramble 
the eggs; for example, Disraeli’s ministry of 1874 did not 
attempt to reintroduce the Corn Laws and modern Con- 
servative governments have not attempted to go back on 
the Parliament Act of 1911. The London Transport Bill, 
which was Mr. Morrison’s great achievement in the second 
Labour Government, was finally carried into law, with only 
a few changes, by a succeeding Conservative Parliament. 
The last serious attempt at regression was made by James II 
in the seventeenth century with results that are well known. 
Even George III did not attempt to revive the habit of 
royal attendance at Cabinet meetings. Third, and most 
important, we settle our differences, however serious, by 
compromise.? Possibly it is not true that the explanation of 
this is that Fnglishmen are by nature illogical; it may 
rather be that they are moved by the higher logic of realising 
that no difference, however acute, justifies the fundamental 
fabric of national unity being endangered. Our failure to 
adopt logical solutions of difficult problems has very great 
disadvantages. It very often means that so far as those 


1A possible exception is the Trade Disputes Act of 1927. 

* Cf. John Stuart Mill’s Autobiography (World’s Classics Edition, page 250): “‘ It is 
the character of the British people that to induce them to approve of any change, 
it is necessary that they should look upon it as a middle course; they think eve 
proposal extreme and violent unless they hear of some other proposal going sti 
further, upon which their antipathy to extreme views may discharge itself.” 
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particular problems are concerned we get the worst of both 
worlds, but we regard this as a price worth paying in order 
to preserve our national unity. Fuel policy provides a good 
recent example of this — of compromise at work. 

A second result of this long-standing tradition of the 
peaceful settlement of our disputes is that gentleness and a 
genuine hatred of militarism have become y-established 
features of our national character. Two recent witnesses 
alike bear testimony to this truth. In The Lion and the Unicorn 
(page 17) Mr. George Orwell writes that: “ The gentleness 
of the English civilisation is perhaps its most remarkable 
characteristic.” In What Have We To Defend? (page 45) 
Mr. E. F. M. Durbin writes: “ We have always been the 
pioneers in Europe of the slowly growing arts of gentleness. 
. . . First to abandon torture, first to emancipate the slaves, 
first to mitigate the severity of the criminal laws. . . .” 

In evidence of our genuine hatred of militarism we may 
note the fact that in Britain policemen do not carry revolvers, 
army officers lose no opportunity of changing into mufti, and 
that the goose-step and heel-clicking are objects of ridicule, 
if not contempt. Before the war, throughout the whole 
British Empire, there must have been fewer soldiers than in 
many a small European country. Even in periods of mass 
unemployment it was difficult to fill the ranks of our tiny 
standing army. No politician could rise to power in this 
country by promises of glory or military conquests. English 
literature, like other literature, is full of battle poems, but it 
is worth remarking that those which have won popularity 
for themselves are always the stories of disasters and retreats. 
There is, for example, no popular poem about Trafalgar or 
Waterloo, but there is a popular poem about Sir John Moore’s 
rearguard action at Corunna. The most stirring battle poem 
in English is about a brigade of cavalry which charged in a 
completely wrong direction and was in consequence wiped 
out. This poem we learn in our schools, but the correspond- 
ing poem about the successful charge of the heavy brigade 
is much less well known. The place names of the last war 
which have really engraved themselves on the popular 
memory are Mons, Ypres, Gallipoli and Passchendaele. The 
names of the great battles which finally broke the German 
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army are quite unknown to the general public. Similarly 
in this war it is Dunkirk which has caught the popular 
imagination and it seems to be almost forgotten that this 
whole affair was, as Mr. Churchill said at the time, “a major 
military disaster.” So great has been our hatred of standing 
armies, begotten by our one brief experience of military rule 
under Cromwell, that when later it was found absolutely 
necessaty to raise permanent regiments and provide special 
powers for securing their discipline (previously, for example, 
the soldier who disobeyed orders could only be proceeded 
against in the civil courts) the Mutiny Act which was passed 
by Parliament in 1689 was made subject to annual renewal. 
This system by which the legal existence of our Army (and 
later our Air Force) was precariously maintained on an 
annual basis, was thereafter continued right up to the out- 
break of the present war. 

It is true that our attitude to the Royal Navy has been 
very different, but this difference of attitude is based on 
sound sense. The Navy employs comparatively few people 
and it is an external weapon which cannot affect home 
politics directly. History teems with the records of military 
dictatorships ; its pages have yet to yield the story of a naval 
dictatorship. 

All this, of course, is only too apt to foster the legend 
of our so-called decadence, but our deeply-rooted internal 
peace in fact only means that we fight all the more fiercely 
when we see all that we have built up with such pains over so 
many centuries, and cherish so dearly, menaced from abroad. 

When in this way we survey the whole of our history 
it seems clear that a disposition in favour of peacefulness 
and therefore of otderliness and legality is a fundamental 
feature of our national character. It is often said that our 
sense of fair-play derives from our devotion to games played 
according to rules accepted by both sides. It seems more 
likely that this readiness to play according to the rules rather 
than win by breaking them derives from this fundamental 
feature of our character. Because of this disposition in 
favour of peacefulness and orderliness we built up earlier 
than any other European nation a system of the rule of law, 
which, by the eighteenth century, had become the wonder 
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of the civilised world, and with this system of the rule of 
law went many strong guarantees of personal liberty. In 
this case also our pre-war system is still maintained.1_ The 
Home Secretary has just lifted the ban on The Daily Worker 
and under six hundred persons are detained under Regu- 
lation 18B. 

To any such account of the legal position in this country 
in respect of personal liberty there should be added the 
all-important fact that the English are a highly individualist 
people to whom therefore a belief in personal liberty is 
something very fundamental.* 

The contribution of the British people to civilisation has 
thus on the whole been on the side of order and liberty 
rather than on the side of equality. Bagehot spoke of England 
“as the type of deferential countries,” and even in these 
democratic times the Englishman still loves a’ Lord. Whilst 
it is easy at any public meeting in England to arouse strong 
feelings in favour of fair-play, of freedom, of justice, and of 
mercy, it is difficult to arouse strong feeling in favour of, 
for example, equality of educational opportunity. But 
although our social structure is marred by many 
unpardonable, though superficial, class distinctions and 
many real and gross inequalities, our national unity is just 
as real in social and economic as in political matters. Here 
again the foreigner is apt to be misled by the hierarchical 
character of our society into thinking that we are a nation 
divided against itself. The reason why our society is none 
the less a unity is to be found partly in the continuing power 
of the religious tradition in this country which causes appeals 
to class hatred to fall on deaf ears, but partly also in the 
actual facts as to our social structure which must now be 
examined. 


1See Professor Laski’s summing-up of the war-time position of our civil liberties 
in Democracy or Vested Interest ? (pages 44-46). 

* Cf. George Santayana’s Soliloquies in England (page 30): “‘If we try to say what 
governs [the English] is convention, we should have to ask ourselves how it comes 
about that England is the paradise of individuality, eccentricity, heresy, anomalies, 
hobbies and humours. Nowhere do we come oftener upon those two social 
abortions—the affected and the disaffected. Where else would a man inform you, 
with a sort of proud challenge, that he lived on nuts, or was in correspondence 
through a medium with Sir Joshua Reynolds, or had been disgustingly housed when 
last in prison? Where else would a young woman, in dress and manners the close 
copy of a man, tell you that her parents were odious, and that she desired a husband 
but no children or children without a husband ? ” 
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Britain is an almost fabulously wealthy country. The 
figures published in the White Paper which accompanied the 
last Budget showed that whereas in 1938 the net national 
income was £4,595 million it had actually increased by 36 
per cent to £6,338 million in 1941. It is usually estimated 
that there are 12,500,000 households in this country. This 
figure divided into the latter figure given above shows, 
therefore, an average annual income per household of £506. 

The White Paper, moreover, showed that 67 per cent of 
the national income now goes to wage and salary earners, 
while 33 per cent goes to the recipients of rents, profits and 
interest, and that during this same period, 1938-41, whereas 
the share in the national income of the latter group increased 
by 22 per cent, the share of the former group increased by 
48 per cent. The tendency, in fact, is for the proportion of 
the national income received by wage and salary earners 
to increase. 

This tendency is powerfully assisted by our social services 
on which in the immediately pre-war years £360 million 
were being spent annually ; an increase of 20 per cent even 
on the amount so spent in 1929. 

The distribution of property in this country, however, is 
much more grossly unequal than the distribution of incomes : 

“One per cent of the population own 60 per cent 
of the saleable assets of the nation. It is still almost 
true to say, and it is only a short time since it was quite 
true to say, that 10 per cent of the people owned go per 
cent of the property and 90 per cent of the people owned 
10 per cent of the propertty.”? 

This grossly unequal distribution of property is, however, 
in process of being remedied by two means in particular, 
by death duties and by the growth of small savings. 

Most property is inherited property and the most usual 
and weighty argument for such inheritance is that the 
existence of large individual fortunes is necessary to ensure 
the amount of saving required to provide for economic 
progress. So heavily, however, have direct taxes, and 
particularly death duties, fallen on the rich, defined as those 
paying super-tax, that they have in fact chosen to struggle 

1B, F. M. Durbin, What Have We To Defend? (page 14). 
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to maintain their standard of living at the expense of their 
savings. Mr. Colin Clark in his study of “The National 
Income ” has calculated that in the fifteen years before 1935 
the rich as a class saved nothing at all. Certain rich people 
added to their wealth by the purchase of securities, but this 
saving by one set of persons was offset, and probably more 
than offset, by the sale of securities, largely to pay death 
duties, by another set of persons. 

As to the growth in small savings, figures published in 
March of this year show that there are over 15 million people 
holding accounts with the Post Office Savings Bank and 
that the total amount of money standing to their credit is 
£855,650,000. In other words, roughly one person out of 
every three in this country now has an account of about 
£60 with the Post Office Savings Bank, or, putting it another 
way, in relation to the total adult population of about 31 
million every other adult in Great Britain has money 
deposited with this Bank. All this, of course, is quite apart 
from the similarly immense holdings of small investors in 
other similar institutions, such as building societies, retail 
co-operative societies, friendly and industrial and provident 
societies, and also national savings certificates, more than 
600 million of which have been issued since the beginning 
of the war alone. 

But the growth of this small savings movement during 
the war has only been an expansion and acceleration of 
something which was going on before the war. Between 
1890 and 1935 the number of depositors in the Post Office 
Savings Bank rose from about seven million to about twelve 
million and the funds standing to their credit from {112 
million to £587 million—an increase of 500 per cent in 45 
years, quite clearly also an increase out of all proportion to 
the growth of the population. Similarly the funds of 
provident societies in the same period rose from £36 million 
to £300 million—an increase of 900 per cent. 

There is also evidence to show that the rate of growth 
of small savings was itself continuously accelerating. The 
figutes which go farthest back in this connection are those 
relating to the Post Office and they show that whereas 
between 1846 and 1860 the rate of increase was 38 per cent 
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it was 65 per cent in the period between 1921 and 1935. 

It was said above that in the immediately pre-war period 
the rich as a class had ceased to make any contribution to 
the nation’s savings. During the same period, however, 
small investors as a class were providing nearly one-third of 
our total national savings ({100 million a year out of a total 
of £300 million a year). It is obvious that this was bringing 
about a radical transformation of the distribution of property 
in this country in an equalitarian direction. 

Karl Marx, basing his prophecies on his studies of 
economic and social conditions in this country, prophesied 
that the future course of social development would lead to 
a small minority of immensely wealthy monopolistic capitalists 
finding itself confronted by a large majority of poverty-stricken 
proletarians with nothing to lose but their chains. Few 
prophecies have been more completely falsified by the actual 
course of events. For one thing, partly owing to the 
development (which Marx did not foresee) of the limited 
liability company and the consequent separation of the 
functions of ownership and management, there has been a 
great increase in the size and importance of the middle class 
in this country and particularly of its managerial and pro- 
fessional sections. For another thing, the working class 
itself, as the result of the general rise in the standard of 
living, the growth of small savings, public social services, 
and last but not least its own efforts, particularly the Con- 
sumers’ Co-operative movement which originated in this 
country and has now spread all over the world, has itself 
assumed many middle-class characteristics. The point can be 
put not only in figures, but in a way visually apparent to all 
of us : 

“In 1910 every human being in these islands could 
be placed in an instant by his clothes, manners and 
accent. That is no longer the case. So far as outward 
appearance goes, the clothes of the rich and poor, 
especially in the case of women, differ far less than they 
did thirty or even fifteen years ago . . . the modern 
council house with its bathroom and electric light is 
smaller than the stockbroker’s villa, but it is recognisably 
the same kind of house, which the farm labourer’s is 
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not. A person who has grown up in a council housing 
estate is likely to be—indeed visibly is—middle class in 
outlook. . . .”! 

In economics as in politics the special characteristic of 
Britain is the combination of stability with progress. 

For the reason implied in the facts and figures given 
above, whilst, of course, there are in this country sharp and 
profound conflicts of interest between capital and labour, the 
class struggle is not waged with anything approaching the 
bitterness and frequent physical violence with which it has 
been waged on the Continent. We have never had a Marxist 
Socialist movement in this country, and, as has already been 
pointed out, class divisions are constantly transcended at 
moments of crisis by conceptions of the national interest. 
To-day both the Labour Party and the Trades Union Congress 
are taking their full share in the war-time government of 
the country, while in the industrial field, in marked contrast 
with the last war, a deep and voluntary peace generally 
prevails. In July, 1940, in this country not a single rich or 
aristocratic quisling raised his ugly head. Our ruling classes 
are not afraid of and do not hate our working classes, and 
the British worker thinks personally in terms of his own 
individual betterment, and politically in terms of still further 
increasing the pace at which the working class is being 
transformed into a middle class. Neither his personal nor 
his political feelings lead him to desire the “ expropriation ” 
of his present social superiors. Freedom in Britain not only 
has, but still is, broadening down from precedent to precedent, 
and not so slowly; and every day sees a step forward to 
greater social equality. 

Such, briefly, seem to one Englishman at any rate to be 
the basic characteristics of the society into which he has 
been privileged to be born a member. But why should it 
be thought that such a sketch of the basic characteristics of 
English society should be of any interest to those who pay 
attention to our propaganda abroad? Our foreign propa- 
ganda already does much to depict the power and the 
bravery of the British people, but other peoples, for example 
the Germans, are obviously also powerful and brave. There 

1 Orwell, The Lion and the Unicorn (page 52). 
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is a good deal of evidence that foreigners listening to our 
“th conied and hearing some, but not nearly enough, and 
not neatly systematic enough, information about the British 
home front feel that some vital element is missing in the 
picture which is being put before them. If, coming back 
to our Bagehot quotation, we do feel that we have created 
gteat institutions, let us not be ashamed to trumpet that fact 
abroad. The more we do so the greater will be the confidence 
of foreign peoples, not only in our ability to win the war, 
but also in our ability to make good use of the peace. 
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PARLIAMENT IN WARTIME 
By H. R. G. Greaves 


“T7N the three months from June to August the House of 
Commons sat on twenty-nine days. Thirteen of these 
were the remaining days allotted to Supply; in the 
4 course of them the activities of twelve departments of 

state were reviewed. The Finance Bill was passed through 
its final stages. The Consolidated Fund (No. 3) Bill was 
dealt with on two days. So was the Appropriation Bill, 
which gave the opportunity for continuing the general survey 
of administration, undertaken on Supply days, in the shape 
of a further debate on colonial affairs and of a review of one 
major activity of yet another department, the Ministry of 
Supply. The Royal Ordnance factories, the subject of the 
eleventh report of the Select Committee on National Expendi- 
ture, provided the matter for this debate. Several public, 
and some private, Bills were also passed. The Official 
Report for the period covers 4,581 columns, and this excludes 
two secret sessions. Apart, however, from all this more or 
less routine business of question, supervision, and legislation, 
the House spent two full days and spoke no less than 335 
columns of Hansard on the more dramatic subject of a vote 
of censure. This, the first occasion of such an action during 
Mr. Churchill’s premiership, was the political high-light of 
the period. 

On June 2nd an optimistic Prime Minister came to an 
optimistic House with a statement on the course of operations 
in Libya. “‘ We have every reason to be satisfied, and more 
than satisfied,” he said, “ with the course which the battle 
has so far taken.” Although he merely spoke of following 
the further development of the battle “ with earnest attention ” 
and made no promises, the sense of satisfaction of the moment 
was enhanced when he went on to report the “ mammoth ” 
taid on Cologne, promising Germany “ an ordeal the like of 
which has never been experienced by any country in con- 
tinuity, severity or magnitude.” But it was in a contrasting 
atmosphere of unfulfilled expectation and promise that the 
House rose in August for the recess. Mr. Churchill had 
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cited the praise by General Auchinleck of General Ritchie in 
June. Now the latter had been removed and the former was 
being replaced, the Germans were at El Alamein, and the 
superiority of force in the Middle East of which the Prime 
Minister had spoken appeared to be, at least in some vital 
respects, a qualitative inferiority. Mr. Churchill was on his 
way to Cairo and Moscow to confer on the ways of coping 
with a worsening situation. If this act of statesmanship, 
together with the success of the Dieppe raid, were later to 
do something to relieve disappointed hopes, nevertheless the 
real or apparent shortcomings of armaments and of generalship 
in Libya had dealt an undoubted blow at public confidence 
in the central direction of the war, to which the censure 
motion gave expression. The debate on this took place, as 
it happened, at the worst moment in the course of the 
campaign, before the Axis forces had yet been stopped. 
Disillusionment was therefore at its keenest, and the successive 
speeches, quite as much of those who voted for as of those 
who voted against the Government, breathe intense disquiet. 
No one doubted the final outcome, but deep and genuine 
concern about recent and present direction of the war ran 
right through the debate. 

The three principal themes of a discussion which revealed 
considerable disagreement both as to criticism and remedy 
among its sponsors, were the quality of weapons, of general- 
ship, and of strategical conception at the centre. They were 
thus fittingly summed up in a motion of no confidence in 
the central direction of the war, although the mover and 
seconder seemed to dispute whether this meant primarily 
Mr. Churchill or his service advisers. On the subject of 
weapons it had clearly been a shock to discover that after so 
much attention to the problem of quantity, now that that 
was in course of solution the still more threatening doubt of 
quality should raise its head. Despite some confusion on 
technicalities and some exaggeration among the critics, 
deficiency in tank and gun capacity was both admitted and 
explained by the Government. Denuded of arms after 
Dunkirk with invasion threatening, we had to concentrate 
on quantity even at the cost of defects. But that period was 
now passing. The Prime Minister insisted, however, on the 
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assertion of a relatively good equipment having been available 
in the Middle Fast, although it was admitted that some 
adaptations of the Nazi use of their known A.A. guns to 
anti-tank employment were not revealed until the course of 
the battle—that is to say, had not been foreseen. This in 
itself implied some stricture on our generalship or central 
direction. If Mr. Churchill stressed the importance of 
maintaining full governmental backing for the commanders 
in the field, there still emerged from this final defence by the 
Prime Minister the clear implication that generalship had been 
weaker on our side than on the enemy’s. Speaking of the 
battle of June 27th, a fortnight after the fatal June 13th, he 
revealed that “ for the first time, I am glad to say our whole 
Army . . . was engaged all together at one time.” Of the 
Bir Hakeim episode he had said: “ Here, no doubt, was a 
turning-point in the battle. Whether anything more could 
have been done we cannot tell. Certainly very large numbers 
of troops remained on fronts which were not engaged.” 
That there is lack of vision at the top and of understanding 
of the use and weapons of modern war was the gravamen of 
the most powerful attack. There is no lack of courage in 
the army “at any point, at the top or at the bottom,” said 
Mr. Aneurin Bevan. Nor is there in the people: their mood 
is one of anger, not dismay. But there is failure to appoint 
the right men—Rommel in the British army would be a 
sergeant, just as is Michael Dunbar. There is failure of 
training, and of co-ordination of arms. No confidence 
exists on the part of the army in the War Office or the 
gentleman “ picked out of a respectable obscurity ” to become 
its head. “The Prime Minister has great qualities,” said 
Mr. Bevan, “ but obviously picking men is not one of them.” 
Perhaps, indeed, there was more agreement between him and 
the Prime Minister than either realised or would have been 
willing to admit. At least the Secretary for War, was not 
one of the Government spokesmen in a debate which centred 
on military operations. And the two most directly concerned 
army leaders were replaced. The picture that Mr. Bevan 
painted was of a Prime Minister fighting rearguard actions 
all the time against the House, and then a year or two years 
later capitulating and carrying out what he had previously 
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refused. What was true of the story of production would 
be proved true of army organisation also. “If the House 
of Commons has not the guts to make the Government 
change it, events will. It is events which are criticising the 
Government. All that we are doing is giving them a voice.” 

While the old plea of Mr. Churchill’s critics for a separation 
of the functions of Minister of Defence and of Prime Minister 
has lost in strength, and there is a wider recognition of the 
inevitability of that combination, there was still the same 
demand that there should be a greater willingness to delegate. 
Nor would it seem that such a claim was out of harmony 
with other developments demanded in the debate—for a 
stronger and more inspiring leadership of the military, with 
Mr. Bevan; for a more progressive and open-minded 
element among the naval staff, with Admiral Keyes; or for 
a greater willingness to think in terms of combined operations 
on the part of the Air Ministry, a case made by several. 

From the outset it was clear, however, that the motion 
as a vote of censure was still-born. Critics who although 
sponsoring such a motion confess that they do not want to 
overthrow the Government, and see no alternative to it, 
themselves throw doubt on the wisdom of bringing forward 
a motion in such terms. Their closing speaker, Mr. Hore- 
Belisha, even admitted that he did not want to “ add political 
upheaval to military disaster” which would be the “ logical 
conclusion ” of such a motion. The critic who says in effect 
that he hopes a few, but not too many, will vote with him 
is not in a responsible, if indeed in an entirely honest, réle. 
The motion of no confidence was lost by 25 to 475. 

A point of army discipline raised on the adjournment 
might perhaps be taken as a footnote to some of the remarks 
on army organisation referred to. This was the claim that 
in a specific case of theft of petrol, while a corporal was 
reduced to the ranks and given three months imprisonment, 
an officer in the same unit had his sentence of dismissal 
reduced to reprimand. The Secretary of State rightly claimed 
that the original sentence in the case of the officer was more 
severe, but inadvertently lent some colour to the implication 
of discrimination (which he strongly denied) by defending the 
reduction of sentence without admitting that Army Regula- 
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tions prescribed the more severe penalty in the case of an 
officer precisely because theft in an officer is a more serious 
offence. 

Another army matter was the announcement, after so 
many refusals, of the decision to establish a Palestine Regiment 
consisting of separate Jewish and Arab infantry battalions 
for general service in the Middle East, and the expansion of 
the Jewish rural police. The Government, Sir James Grigg 
asserted, “are doing their utmost to enable Palestinian Jews 
to defend their country ”. 

Parliament has passed three Bills touching on army 
affairs. The National Service (Foreign Countries) Bill 
provides for the calling up of British subjects resident in 
foreign countries. It is to be applied by Order in Council in 
the first instance to Egypt and subsequently to other countries. 
It was important, Mr. Bevin said, to impress our Allies that 
we were making the fullest use of our man- and woman- 
power. A Ministry of Labour official would be sent out to 
the British Embassy in Cairo to apply the measure. “ Very 
much as they were in this country, people are not so much 
refusing to do things as they are in need of direction as to 
what to do.” Of course, in countries with which there were 
no agreements for enforcing such an Act of the British 
Parliament, obedience to it would have to be voluntary. 
There was some demand from the House that penalties 
should be applied where such voluntary compliance was not 
forthcoming, such as the forfeiture of property held here or 
of British nationality. The Attorney-General replied that 
this was not practicable: it would mean trying a man in his 
absence ; it would apply penalties not imposed on a citizen 
resident in this country; instead, therefore, such offenders 
would be proceeded against only if at any time they returned 
to territory where the British writ runs. 

The Allied Powers (War Service) Bill places the nationals 
of Allied countries in the same position as British nationals. 
They are liable to be called up by the British forces if they 
have not joined their own country’s armed forces or have 
not been reserved by their own Governments. Here again 
the measure was to be applied by an Order in Council which, 
it was indicated, would be issued by agreement with the 
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Allied Power concerned. The Bill was passed after assurances 
had been given on one or two minor points, such, for instance, 
as the position of an Allied national who had joined his own 
country’s forces under some form of duress, or in the belief 
that he was legally bound to do so, and who there suffered 
some racial or other discrimination which made him wish to 
join the British forces. 

The United States of America (Visiting Forces) Bill was 
in some ways a more controversial measure, and some 
objection was not unreasonably taken to the decision to rush 
it through all stages in one day. “ What this Bill does is to 
oust the British courts of justice from jurisdiction in cases 
of criminal offences” alleged against members of the 
American forces. The penalties imposed by American 
military law, Mr. Morrison went on to explain, would be at 
least as heavy as in British law. “The American authorities 
have assured us,” he said, “that they will be prompt in 
taking proceedings, and will do their best to see to it that 
the proceedings are heard as near as possible to the place of 
the alleged crime.” But the chief causes of uneasiness in the 
House were the imposing of American military law, about 
which it knew nothing beyond the Home Sectretary’s assurance 
that the principles were not dissimilar to British criminal law 
and that the penalties were at least as severe, and the fact 
that it was thus replacing British law without fuller 
consideration. 

Parliament spent a day on another aspect of the nation’s 
war strategy—the propaganda carried on in its name. A 
rather pedestrian account of our activities read by Mr. Thurtle 
was followed by a debate which showed a continuance of all 
the past lines of criticism of this service, almost entirely 
unaffected by recent changes in its organisation. The 
unjustified secrecy in which it shrouds itself is as strongly 
complained of as ever. Why should a public service for which 
the House of Commons is responsible force members to 
obtain evidence at second hand of what is being said in the 
name of England to the enemy, the neutral, or our friends 
in occupied Europe? The scripts of broadcasts are filed 
secretly only a mile or two from the library of the House. 
Such secrecy makes a farce of public responsibility. It is 
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naturally attributed to a fear of criticism; and such fear 
generally means that there is good cause for criticism. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that allegations should be made in 
the House that undue friendliness is shown in our broadcasts 
to reactionary régimes, an allegation made by Mr. Pickthorn, 
member for Cambridge University, with special reference to 
Hungary. The method of divided control of this service is 
still as strongly attacked as ever. ‘‘ When more than one 
Minister is in control,” said Mr. Thomas, “no one in fact 
can be in control, and the permanent officials are found to be 
the persons really running the machine.” And this view was 
expressed from elsewhere in the House. Such bureaucracy, 
more marked here than in any other service where the proper 
public controls operate, produces, it was claimed, a combina- 
tion of timidity and officiousness. Of this Mr. Bartlett gave 
several examples. From much intimate acquaintance with 
the B.B.C. he spoke of “ intolerable interference with the 
expression of opinion and sometimes even with the issue of 
news.” Much of the unwise treatment of the last battle in 
Libya, which greatly increased the political significance of 
the disaster there and undoubtedly embarrassed if it did not 
even weaken the Government, might be attributed to such 
deficiencies in the nation’s propaganda services both for at 
home and abroad. The House of Commons has repeatedly 
made these criticisms throughout the whole period of the 
war. That, largely as a consequence of them, there has been 
some improvement, as well as considerable reorganisations, 
was now admitted, but most of the basic charges remain. They 
continue to provide evidence of the ineffectiveness of informed 
parliamentary supervision of this service which is both a 
public one and an increasingly important section of war 
strategy. Tribute was paid to Mr. Bracken as the most 
successful of the many Ministers of Information, even while 
these charges were levied. But the member who quoted an 
American reaction to the type of Englishman who is sent 
abroad as the representative of “democratic England ” 
probably put his finger on one essential foundation of the 
complaint from which these services suffer. “I asked an 
American friend what he thought of one of our representatives 
there who had been well spoken of to me by English friends,” 
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said Mr. Driberg, “‘ Yes’, said this American, ‘he freezes 
you with his charm ’.” 

The House devoted as much time as ever to the problems 
of production. The two days’ debate on the joint votes of 
the Ministries of Production, Supply and Aircraft Production 
followed naturally on the war strategy discussions of the 
censure debate. In turn it was followed by a day in secret 
session on shipping. Mr. Lyttelton, who opened the debate 
on the first day, was able to report considerable developments 
on the side of organisation, regional, central and in combina- 
tion with America. These were welcomed by the House, 
particularly the policy of giving greater authority to regional 
officials which had been demanded for so long, and the 
formation of the Industrial Division at the Ministry with the 
purpose of co-ordination and of inventive planning on behalf 
of all departments concerned. Sir Andrew Duncan, at the 
close of the debate on the second day, and Colonel Llewellin, 
on the first day, did much to satisfy doubts expressed in the 
House on the adequacy of liaison between the operational 
user and the maker of equipment. There were many tributes 
to our achievements in production in what appeared something 
of a reaction from the excessive criticism of the censure 
debate. Little was added to the revelations of this debate on 
the subject of our difficulties with tank development or our 
types of gun production. Doubts about the excellence of 
the new fighter-planes were answered with the statement 
that they were as good at all heights and better at some than 
the most recent German models. Criticism was still heard 
on the continued existence of idle machinery, of transport 
difficulties, and of too long hours. On the last point a policy 
of reduction where hours were excessive was announced a 
few days later in the Ministry of Labour debate. 

The kindred subject of the Royal Ordnance factories, with 
the eleventh report of the Select Committee on National 
Expenditure before the House, was debated on August 5th. 
There was much praise for the forty-two factories which 
employ 300,000 people and produce two-thirds of the nation’s 
guns and explosives. Even Mr. Kirkwood, who said he had 
“no desire to join this mutual admiration society in paying 
tribute to the Ministry of Supply,” added that these factories 
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“have revolutionised production. We are beyond the 
wildest dream, not of lawyers but of engineers who have 
made munitions, who have had charge of munition workers 
and who made records in the last war.” He attributed this to 
some extent to the fact that “on several occasions we have 
succeeded in having the management displaced ” where this 
was at fault. There was much recognition also of the value 
of the work of the Select Committee which had visited 
sixteen of the forty-two factories. There was some complaint 
too, that the Press only publicised adverse comment in the 
reports of the Committee and so gave an entirely wrong 
impression to the public of the work of the national factories. 
It was pointed out that while the Committee was in a position 
to look at the work and administration in a more complete 
and objective way than the Minister could usually do, even 
hearing evidence not always available to him, this was the 
first occasion on which a report had been fully discussed by 
the House. The implication is clear that the House has yet 
to plan a more regular and satisfactory method of taking 
advantage of the supervisory work done on its behalf by its 
Committee. It is to be hoped that the usefulness of this 
day’s debate may promote at some time the necessary changes 
in the procedure of the House. 

Debates on the Board of Trade, Agriculture and Food 
showed a satisfactory continuance of policies accepted in the 
past. They were marked more by praise and suggestion than 
by criticism. This was true of industrial concentration which, 
it was reported, had been met with more approval and less 
friction than anticipated. The extension of utility goods was 
welcomed, although there was some criticism of the tendency 
to announce them too long before they were ready. Mr. 
Dalton claimed that while there was less need for present 
concern with export trade owing mainly to the operation of 
lease-lend facilities, he was studying closely the ways in 
which “we may start a new export drive immediately con- 
ditions permit it.” If there appeared something more of a 


pte-war competitive spirit in this than of a propensity for 
planned international reconstruction, the House does not 
seem to have remarked upon it. The greater part of the 
debate, however, was taken up with the affairs of the retail 
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trade discussed in relation to the recommendations of the 
third report of the Retail Trade Committee, which envisaged 
a voluntary concentration by means of a co-operatively- 
levied insurance fund. An inconclusive debate on this report, 
which was still under consideration by the Government, 
showed some division of opinion between those who thought 
there was too much tendency to accept the bigger units of 
distribution, and of production, as necessarily more efficient 
than the smaller, and, on the other hand, those who recognised 
an inescapable tendency towards concentration and integration 
and who wished only to ensure that it should be carried out 
under the control of conscious planning. Nor, significantly 
enough, was this division a party one. 

The poor attendance for the debate on food and agriculture 
was itself evidence that the House found little to criticise in 
the work of those two departments. The fact that we are 
now producing nearly two-thirds of our food supply is a 
sufficient justification for the further easy day which 
Parliament gave the Government. 

The compromise which formed the basis of the new coal 
policy announced by the Government also seemed to have 
achieved the aim of a wide agreement. Although Mr. Bevan 
prophesied that “ it will not produce a single additional ounce 
of coal,” and generally condemned the scheme as “ economic 
fascism in all its elements . . . a State-operated private 
industry,” there was considerable Labour support for it in 
the vote, which showed 329 for and 8 against. Evidence 
was forthcoming in speeches also that it was gaining some at 
least of the good will on the part of the miners which was 
necessary in order to promote the fullest production. This 
was scarcely surprising when Sir Stafford Cripps asserted that 
“the primary and fundamental objective which we have in 
view is that there should be an absolute control over all 
mining operations by the Government.” To those who 
objected, as did Mr. Bevan, to the financial aspects of the 
scheme the Greene award of increased wages, estimated to 
cost 2s. 6d. a ton, was something of a reply. It was imple- 
mented by an Order approved by the House on July 30th, 
and introduced by Mr. T. Smith, Parliamentary Secretary to 
the new Ministry of Fuel and Power. 
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Mr. Bevin’s account of his stewardship in a debate on 
factory administration was also greeted by a favourable 
House. If only to make fullest use of a labour supply 
increasingly scarce owing to services requirements “ we felt 
as a Government,” he said, “ that one of the first things we 
had to do was to assume greater responsibility for the welfare 
of the worker.” The application of this policy was met with 
approval, if with complaint about details and some suggestions 
for improvement of such things as ventilation, housing, 
transport, and hours. There was a need, it was claimed, for a 
larger number of factory inspectors. 

Finance as such received some attention. A further vote 
carried the money granted by Parliament since the war began 
beyond the ten thousand million level. There was a short 
debate on the principle, objected to by some members, of 
paying interest on monies borrowed, instead of requisitioning 
them. And it was suggested that there was not enough full 
debate on the financial position. 

Pensions, in their many various aspects, received attention 
—Armed Forces pensions on the adjournment, and Widows 
and Old Age pensions by way of a motion, to which the 
House agreed, favouring their early reconsideration by the 
Government. The latter was followed by an increase of 
2s. 6d. a week. There was also a debate on family allowances, 
the case for which was admitted by the Chancellor to be 
“very powerful.” He undertook that the Government 
would consider the resolution (recommending them for 
consideration) in the light of the Beveridge Committee report, 
of the further conclusions of Labour, and of the financial 
position. The Pensions (Mercantile Marine) Bill also passed 
its final stage, the acceptance of the Lords’ amendments. 

Some social services were dealt with, and their administra- 
tion approved, under the votes for education, health and 
Scotland. “‘ One of the longest debates on Scottish supply ” 
took place mainly on the subject of health in Scotland. 
Many speakers stressed the relatively more acute housing 
shortage there. The Minister revealed the unhappy evidence 
of increased tuberculosis and infant mortality. On the other 
hand, the revelation was also made of improved weight of 
children, ascribed to their parents’ being in full employment. 
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While the Foreign Office figured in the debates only in 
connection with propaganda and the strongly welcomed 
announcement of the treaty with the Soviet Union, colonial 
affairs received much more attention than usual. A day in 
June and another in August were devoted to a general survey. 
Three conclusions may be drawn from this. There is a strong 
disposition to criticise past failures and present omissions, 
and a determination among what appears to be a growing 
body of opinion to prove more imaginative and progressive in 
the future, particularly when post-war reconstruction in 
regained colonies becomes possible. Corresponding to this 
there is a less complacent effort, on the part of the defenders 
of our administration of the colonies, to balance against the 
evidence of past neglect claims about the adequacy of newly 
planned welfare and development work—admittedly praise- 
worthy, so far as it goes, though this may be. Finally there 
is a somewhat paradoxical conclusion from a considerably 
greater attention than normal on the part of the House to 
this aspect of its responsibilities : it is that the House shows 
insufficient knowledge and devotes too little time to this 
part of its work ; the case for closer, more continuous, and 
more organised attention, perhaps through the establishment 
of a permanent select committee, would probably now meet 
with wider recognition. 

Home affairs provided the material for two debates, 
neither of which was outstanding. One was on civil defence ; 
the other consisted in a renewed beating of the dead horse 
of Regulation 18B and a poorer repetition of past discussions, 
aimed rather unsuccessfully at proving the dictatorial 
tendencies of Mr. Morrison. The House also considered the 
report of its Committee of Privileges and accepted the novel 
procedure of a secret report issued in numbered copies to 
be returned and destroyed. The report exonerated Mr. 
McGovern, the member concerned, but cleared up doubts 
about what it is permissible to say in reference to proceedings 
in secret session. It may not be said that the secret debate 
ptoduced a good or bad impression, although it is permissible 
that, without such express reference to secret proceedings, a 
member should indirectly show that he has been favourably 
or unfavourably impressed. 
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BROADCASTING FOR Democracy. By Orro FRIEDMANN. Introduction by 
THE MasrTer oF Batuior. (Allen & Unwin. 25. 6d.) 
Warrare By Worps. By Ivor THomas. (Penguin special.) 
N the last war much was learned about the technique of economic 
control. The State went into business on an immense scale and 
methods were worked out by which the distribution of the world’s 
raw materials could be nationally and internationally planned and 
rationed. Much of this advance was lost when the Controls were scrapped 
after the war in the interests of Big Business. But the knowledge 
acquired was valuable, since, war or peace, there is now no escape from 
the necessity of large-scale economic planning. During this war the 
same type of experience is being applied to propaganda, the conscious 
direction of the mental life of the population. Soviet Russia and Nazi 
Germany had already gone deep into this form of Totalitarianism before 
the war; in Britain, the supreme home of individualism, resistance to 
State intervention in matters of the mind is still powerful. But the 
necessities of propaganda in war, especially of propaganda to enemy and 
neutral countries, in which Britain did pioneering work in the last war, 
imposes on our Services experimentation intechniques which the Germans 
had fully acquired before 1939. The field is one which excites every 
inquiring mind ; those who start research into it find themselves forced 
to make judgments about the political and philosophic issues of the war, 
about the relation of mental to physical activity, about the technical 
possibilities of wireless and about a hundred other fascinating problems 
which, in tact, include the whole nature and destiny of man. Books on 
this or that aspect of the problem of political warfare appear almost 
every month. If few of them take us very far or very deep, it is 
because the real experience of the practice of propaganda is proceeding 
all the while under the pledge of secrecy. By listening in to the radio 
in a dozen different languages, by studying the use made of political 
warfare, particularly by the Germans when they wish to prepare a 
doomed country for invasion, the amateur student of psychology may 
learn something ; he may have more to say of a general kind about the 
legitimate objects and the dangerous developments of political warfare. 
But he knows, and so does the informed reader, that the most interesting 
knowledge is not used for publication. After the war we may expect 
books on propaganda comparable with the classical descriptions of 
shipping, food and trade controls written after the last war by men like 
Sir Arthur Salter, Sir William Beveridge, and E. H. M. Lloyd. 
The two books chosen here are both examples of sensible exposition 
by people who have taken trouble to understand the main issues and to 
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present them simply. Neither go at all far; neither produce anything 
very new on the subject or add information that is not already in print. 
Mr. Ivor Thomas was at one time close to the centre of British political 
warfare and he writes with knowledge. But his book suffers like 
that of Mr. Friedmann from the fact that he fails to give a factual 
account, except in the most general terms, of what is actually being 
done in British propaganda to-day. Most of the generalisations are 
unsatisfying in consequence. A study of British propaganda, to be 
really valuable to-day, should include, as the result of elaborate monitor- 
ing, a survey and comparison of broadcasting to a large number of 
different countries ; the listening potentialities and technical problems 
involved would have to be taken into account and the desirability and 
chances of success for different types of propaganda to countries so 
differently situated as Germany, Italy, Hungary and Spain. Both these 
books avoid the frivolity of many Parliamentary questions which inferen- 
tially attack British political warfare on the basis of particular broadcasts 
which may give an entirely false picture of the general scope and plan 
of a long series of radio appeals. If, for instance, a British broadcast to 
Germany includes some compliments to the excellence and high traditions 
of the German navy, this does not show, as some foolish people imagine, 
the sinister influence of pro-Germans or of German refugees in the 
Department of Political Warfare ; it merely proves that our propaganda 
department has realised the rather obvious truth (which Mr. Churchill 
very clearly understood early in the war) that one way to get German 
sailors to listen to your broadcasts and to divide Germany and 
create a sense of shame about the present aggressive and sadistic policy 
of the German government is to remind the German Services of the 
standards and values which they respected in the past. Nothing can 
usefully be said about British propaganda except on the basis of a fairly 
extensive inquiry into its purposes and its conclusions. 

Mr. Ivor Thomas lays it down that political warfare, like other forms 
of attack, should be concentrated especially on the weakest spot in the 
enemy front. He urges, therefore, particular attention to Italian morale. 
I wish Mr. Thomas had followed up this point more closely. The 
British wave-lengths are already crowded; does he mean that more 
hours should be devoted to Italian broadcasting and less to German ? 
If not, in what way can the attack be intensified ? I read with surprise 
his suggestion that a dozen people are all that is required to maintain 
the broadcast service to Germany ; the remark seems to ignore all the 
possibilities of a form of warfare whose importance he otherwise 
recognises. A single feature programme such as our wireless carries 
several times a week may occupy most of the time of half a dozen people 
and the whole organisation required if broadcasting is to be based on 
the sound principles he lays down certainly would require ten times the 
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staff he thinks sufficient. Apart from this strange aberration, Mr. Thomas 
has written a sensible but uninspired book. He gives a good illustration 
of the sinister development of broadcast propaganda when he refers 
to the deliberate spreading of whispering campaigns—probably more 
effective than any direct attack—and he quotes a classic example of 
un¢o-ordinated strategy given by Lord Wedgwood, who showed that 
at one and the same time Czechs were being encouraged to guerrilla 
war and sabotage by the Soviet wireless, and urged by the B.B.C. to 
avoid action until Britain gave them the signal to strike. 

Mr. Friedmann, a Czech now in the Forces, has made a careful study 
of British propaganda and discloses its main weakness. He has more that 
is constructively valuable to say than Mr. Thomas. Britain, according 
to tradition, tries to build up a listening public by a steady stream of 
news as reliable as that of Dr. Goebbels is false. This is a sound notion. 
But Mr. Friedmann, who gives some good rules for democratic propa- 
ganda, sees that the truth does not prevail merely because it is the truth. 
A positive propaganda, an active faith is the only counter to the ingenious 
promises and doctrines of the German machine. Without a positive 
alternative to the Nazi New Order, democracy vainly denounces its 
cruelties and inconsistencies. The Master of Balliol writes in his 
Introduction that the fundamental assumption of democratic propaganda 
is that it can be checked by other sources. That is both its limiting 
condition and its strength. “It has long been clear that if we try to 
imitate Nazi methods we shall do it badly, and, like people in fairy 
stories, sell our souls and be paid in gold that turns to leaves.” That 
is sound doctrine, but sound only if the truth is organised and propa 
gated with the energy and zeal of falsehood. The truth must be a 
positive Weltanschauung, as attractive as the false promises it counters. 
As the world now goes, the Devil advocates hell as if it were heaven, 
and his opponents talk of heaven like Anglican parsons who have long 
ceased to believe at all in a future life. 


KINGSLEY MARTIN. 
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INDUSTRIALISATION OF THE WESTERN PaciFic. By Kate L. MrrcHe.u. 
I.P.R. Inquiry Series. (94 pp. Institute of Pacific Relations. $2.50.) 
Cumna. By P. M. Roxsy. Oxford Pamphlet on World Affairs. (32 pp. 
Oxford University Press. 4d.) 
JAPAN AND THE MODERN Wor.p. By Sir JoHN Pratr. (32 pp. Oxford 
University Press. 4d.) 
Japan. A Wor.p Prosiem. By H. J. Trwpertey. (150 pp. John Day, 
New York. $1.75.) 
ISS KATE MITCHELL presents us with the data which is 
needed to begin a study of the part the Pacific is destined to 
lay in post-war reconstruction. The future of the Pacific, 
she points out, “depends not only upon the defeat of the 
Fascist Powers, but also upon the far-sightedness of the great Western 
Powers now fighting Fascist aggression, and upon whether the indus- 
trialisation which has taken place is sufficiently strongly rooted to 
withstand the renewal of foreign economic competition and political 
pressure.” 

First of all, how far has British policy laid such foundations? In 
her survey of British Malaya, Miss Mitchell shows that this territory 
has practically no secondary industries of any size. Its economy is 
highly specialised, developed with foreign capital and largely by foreign 
labour (the rubber plantations are worked mainly by Tamils from 
Madras, and the tin mines by Chinese) and dependent on the world 
market for tin and rubber. In every field of economic activity, British 
capital predominates—it represents over 70 per cent of the total business 
investment. Further, Malaya is “ Britain’s dollar arsenal”; in recent 
years, the United States has imported roughly half the world’s tin 
production and two-thirds of its rubber, most of these imports coming 
from Malaya. The large export surpluses which accumulated as a result 
“have appreciably mitigated the normal adverse trade balance of the 
sterling bloc in relation to the United States.” The case of Burma is 
similar in certain respects. She has a largely monocultural economy— 
70° per cent of the total area is devoted to rice-growing. The first World 
War gave a great impetus to industrial materials, oil, rubber, wolfram, 
lead and tin, and between 1914 and 1940 capital investments tripled. 
At least 90 per cent of it is British or British-controlled. Practically no 
modern industries have been developed, partly because of such difficulties 
as the absence of sufficient coal and iron and skilled labour, but more 
because it has not suited British interests “to encourage the trans- 
formation of the colony from a purely raw material producing area into 
a self-sufficient economic unit.” 

In a chapter on India, Miss Mitchell gives us a valuable and oppor- 
tune analysis of the industrial backwardness which characterises this 
“ brightest jewel” of the Empire. Potentially, India is one of the 
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world’s greatest industrial areas; her resources are either undeveloped 
or used for the factories of Great Britain and other industrialised 
countries. A sudden development during the last war followed by a 
boom period produced large dividends for British capital—an average 
of 120 per cent by the leading cotton mills in Bombay and 140 per cent 
by most of the jute mills. Later, when the boom was over, these capital 
investments quickly dropped and this factor, plus a protective tariff 
system for cotton piece goods, and for iron and steel in the interests of 
the British producer, combined to. slow down post-war industrialisation. 
The mechanised nature of the second World War, and the fact that 
Japan is now a formidable threat, made it imperative that India should 
become the industrial arsenal for the forces East of Suez and this has 
been the programme of the Eastern Supply Council in Delhi. Yet it 
was not until Japan invaded Malaya and Burma that the British authorities 
in India withdrew their opposition to the expansion of India’s heavy 
industries. The political problems of Indian independence have over- 
shadowed those of a quickened industrialisation under British as well as 
American auspices. 

Miss Mitchell points out the contrast between the speed of indus- 
trialisation in India and Australia. The first World War greatly 
accelerated it in both countries. But the increase in the range and 
volume of Australian manufactures was such that the British Trade 
Commissioner declared in 1936 that “the greatest competitor of the 
United Kingdom in the Australian market is the Commonwealth itself.” 
Since that time tension in Europe and Japan’s aggression in the Pacific 
led to a further increase in Australia’s industrialisation. She tried to be 
self-supporting, especially in war industries, and most of her resources 
to-day are concentrated on war production. The end of the war will 
find Australia a considerable industrial producer. New Zealand, on 
the other hand, remains predominantly pastoral and even small-scale 
manufactures have only played a minor role in her war-time economy. 

The same type of retarded industrial development can be seen in 
French Indo-China, where French economic policy was strongly opposed 
to any form of industrialisation, and ruled out the development of any 
local industries which might compete with French manufactures. In 
the case of Netherlands India, the Dutch Government in recent years 
has encouraged small-scale industries and the revival of native handi- 
crafts on a large scale. The war extended this encouragement to modern 
mechanised industries, “the immediate purpose of which was to 
strengthen the country’s defences, but which would also serve in the 
long run to give Netherlands India great self-sufficiency in manufactured 
goods.” Lastly, the Philippines. Here, the economy, as it developed 
under American control, was dependent on access to the American 
market and on a restriction of production, since sugar, the chief product, 
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was produced in competition with American production. The Inde- 
pendence Bill, which comes into effect in 1946, was welcomed by the 
Cuban and Hawaiian sugar planters and will necessitate changes in the 
Philippines, including a development in manganese, chromium and 
hemp, but an independent economy and any very considerable indus- 
trialisation would seem doubtful. 

To this study of the Western Pacific, Miss Mitchell adds a more 
detailed analysis of the more widely known developments in Japan 
(including Formosa, Korea and Manchukuo) and in China. Assuming 
the victory of the Allied nations, she suggests that at the end of her 
long struggle with Japan, China will need extensive material aid. On 
her unity and strength will depend its terms as well as her ability to 
develop an independent economic structure and the use of her industrial 
resources for the benefit of the Chinese people. 

Professor Roxby, in an Oxford pamphlet entitled China, describes 
the main geographic divisions of the country. He, too, emphasises the 
need of unity as “ essential to China’s successful emergence from this 
titanic struggle with Japanese militarism.” When victory has been won 
he suggests that the urgent need for agrarian reform is the real 
crux of the internal situation in China. He suggests that the hope of 
rebuilding the industrial structure on sounder lines lies in the develop- 
ment of the Chinese Industrial Co-operative Movement, which is “‘ much 
more in keeping with the Chinese genius and traditional aptitudes than 
the exotic mass-production factory system which, under Western 
economic influence, had developed in the lower Yangtze Valley.” 

In the meantime, Japan has made wide inroads into China as well 
as throughout the wide area stretching from Burma to the Solomons 
and from the borders of Siberia down to New Guinea. Sir John Pratt, 
in an Oxford pamphlet, Japan and the Modern World, describes British 
policy in the Far East during the period of Japan’s expansion. He 
tegrets the ungentlemanliness of Japanese behaviour, but explains some 
of it by Germany’s wicked influence. He deplores the inability of Japan 
to keep up the friendly relations of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, but 
says that “it was Great Britain’s friendly assistance to China that made 
good relations with Japan impossible.” 

Mr. H. J. Timperley, in Japan. .A World Problem, takes a more 
far-sighted view of Japanese policy, and stresses the deep-rooted 
psychological forces which have spurred on the Japanese in their vision 
of world-domination. But he avoids the Vansittart trap of attributing 
all wickedness to all Japanese and constructively suggests that wise 
statesmanship will facilitate Japan’s co-operation with other nations in 
the Pacific where the “‘ propinquity and the character of her manufactures 
will still leave her with a considerable advantage in East Asia over her 
competitors.” Mr. Timperley introduces the psychological problem of 
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Japanese aggressiveness which will have to be considered in the future 
settlement of the Pacific. This angle of the problem is too often 
overlooked ; Japanese history is not widely known and the threads 
which make up its unusual pattern are not easy for the Anglo-Saxon 
mind to unravel. 

But we cannot any longer afford to be ignorant of these matters. 
The awakening of the peoples of Asia has already happened. Indus- 
trialisation has already started and its development is inevitable. The 
welfare of about half the world’s population as well as the future peace 
of the whole world will depend largely on the way this industrialisation 
develops and on the relations of Asiatic with European and American 
Powers. 

DororHy WoopMAN. 


Darwin, Marx, WAGNER. By Jacques Barzun. (420pp. Secker and 
Warburg. 155.) 
BARZUN has written a book which is in parts interesting. 
Unfortunately he has failed to make it cohere as a whole. 
@ And he has failed precisely because he has overstressed its 
unity. “ This book has not three subjects, but one,” he tells 
us, with a reminiscence of the Athanasian creed. He begins by begging 
the question: “To name Darwin, Marx, and Wagner as the three great 
prophets of our destinies is but to recognise a state of fact.”” Now that 
is precisely what the book has to prove for us—and fails to do. If 
M. Barzun had been content with three loosely-connected studies, 
without all the paraphernalia of pulling them together, we should be 
more satisfied. Darwin and Marx: one sees the point of the comparison. 
But why Wagner? Some people would think Hegel, others Nietzsche, 
a more suitable member of this deleterious trinity. (Actually the study 
of Wagner, which is least relevant to the theme, is the best in the book. 
But perhaps that is because one knows less about the subject.) 

It has become a commonplace among Marxists, and a very boring 
one, to connect Darwin with Marx. For one thing, there was the famous 
exchange of letters, which, on Darwin’s side at any rate, did not amount 
to much ; for another, there was Marx’s declared admiration for Darwin, 
which, from such a source, from some one who found so little to admire 
in others, amounts to rather more. There is indeed an obvious parallel 
between the theories of Darwin and Marx: between the stress the 
former laid upon Natural Selection in the differentiation of species, the 
struggle for existence as the determining factor in natural evolution, 
and Marx’s emphasis upon economic factors as the determinants of social 
evolution, class-struggle as the motive force in history. In a certain 
sense both were materialists, though Darwin would have winced at the 
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name ; and Marx had a consuming desire for justice, besides a belief in 
certain other “ values,” such as the supremacy of reason, intellectual 
sincerity, hatred of suffering, the value of individual life, as any reader 
of his works or intelligent observer of his career can see. 

How much more is there to be said about the connection between 
Marx’s ideas and Darwin’s ? Whatever more there may be said on the 
subject, M. Barzun it not the man to say it. There is nothing more 
difficult and tricky than the genealogy of ideas. Only a philosopher 
should attempt it, and philosophers usually fight shy of it—when in 
modern universities it becomes the unhappy hunting ground of the 
half-educated pursuer of a research degree. M. Barzun says of his trio : 
“Through their efforts, feeling, beauty and moral values were shown 
to be illusions for which the world of fact gave no warrant.” This is a 
disqualifying vulgarisation of the work of three great men: Darwin 
certainly believed in truth, Marx in justice, and even Wagner, it may 
be supposed, in beauty. But perhaps M. Barzun hardly considers his 
subjects as great men: he tells us that “of the many books which 
Darwin, Marx and Wagner have left us not one is a masterpiece ;” and 
ends up, rather disarmingly, “‘ But that it is easily possible to be more 
original than Darwin, Marx, or Wagner should be clear from a reading 
of these pages.” 

If we allow the utility of a comparison of Darwin and Marx, though 
it is exiguous, how does Wagner fit into the scheme? Was he a 
materialist ? He is evidently regarded as such by M. Barzun. I should 
have thought there was no more deplorable example of a heavy and 
pretentious idealism in the perverse German manner in the whole history 
of art: the totalitarian doctrine of the “‘ Kunstwerk ” as opposed to the 
normal “work of art,” the exploitation of the gamut of artistic 
resources, stage, theatre, music, literature, in the interest of the German 
myth. No artist was ever more of an idealogue, a doctrinaire than 
Wagner, with all the resources of a superb showman, organiser and 
propagandist at the service of his ideal. It is enough to make an honest 
materialist shudder: both Darwin and Marx wouid be shocked to be 
linked with such vulgarity, would blush at such blatant sensuality: they 
were both chaste and prudish in the Victorian manner, and the whole 
world knows what Act II of Tristan und Isolde describes with such 
rhythmical accuracy. 

M. Barzun is at least right about this. But nothing can excuse—not 
exile, not Columbia University—such sentences as: “‘ Thunderation, so 
to speak, is‘at work”; “ His [Marx’s] Communifesto, if we give back 
most of it to its inspirer, Victor Considérant, seems slight ” ; “ Through 
geology, timeless room opened backward behind us and made possible 
the lucky survivals insuring progress. History was a sieve that worked. 
Man was the residue . . . Environment, as in Darwin, was made up of 
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things. In both, man responded like a machine, and out of this same 
physical necessity—compared to which everything else was ideological 
rubbish—a perfected society was produced. History was a sieve that 
worked. The proletarian utopia was the residue.” 
This is Columbia at its worst. 
A. L. Rowse. 


Srupres in DreLtomacy AND SraTecraFr. By G. P. Goocn. (373 pp. 
Longmans. 125. 6d.) 

ConF.iicts: Srupres in ConTEMPpoRARY History. By L. B. NAmIER. 

(223 pp. Macmillan. 8s. 6d.) 

7 OTH these books, by distinguished historians, are studies in 
contemporary history, and originated as articles in journals or as 
lectures. They raise in the mind of the reader some interesting 

questions with regard to this kind of historico-political writing. 

If the two authors could be put into scales which weighed the volume 

of their historical learning, there would be little to choose between 

them and the weight would be found to be stupendous. There is 
nothing which Dr. Gooch does not know about the diplomacy of the 
last 150 years, while there are few things in the past, from the politicians 
of the eighteenth century to the history of Carpatho-Russia, with which 

Professor Namier is not more intimate than most people are with the 

geography of their own houses. There their resemblance ends, for the 

way in which their minds work, the way in which they use their 
knowledge, and therefore the way in which they look at “ contemporary 
history,” are completely different. 

Dr. Gooch specializes in diplomatic history. His book consists of 
papers on Franco-German relations between 1871 and 1914, British 
Foreign Policy in its relation to the wars of 1914 and 1939, the diplo- 
matic background of the war of 1914, two German diplomatists, and 
then at the end four papers of a more general character. His mind is 
that of a cataloguer, his outlook that of the beetle—or postage-stamp 
collector. Any relevant fact is transfixed with a pin or pasted into its 
appropriate place. “Relevant to what?” the tired reader may begin 
to ask after a few hundred pages, and the only answer is “ relevant to 
Franco-German relations, 1871-1914,” or “ the diplomatic background 
of the first world war.” This cataloguic method—the method of the 
ancient chroniclers—has, of course, its uses. In his book, Recent 
Revelations of European Diplomacy, in which he summarises the result of 
reading a colossal mass of books and documents, Dr. Gooch has put 
every student of contemporary history under a great debt to him. His 
industry, scholarship and objectivity in the pursuit and pinning down of 
facts are admirable. He is the ideal writer of historical text-books. 
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But the method and outlook are inappropriate in a large book of 370 
pages containing ten essays or studies in—for the most part—con- 
temporary history. In the first place, where, as here, the subjects 
overlap, the facts overlap, and therefore often Dr. Gooch has to record 
the same facts in almost the same words both with regard to the 
Diplomatic Background of 1914 and British Diplomacy before 1914. 
We do not want to be told twice in 20 pages that Campbell-Bannerman 
wrote in 1906: “I do not like the stress laid upon joint preparations.” 
In the second place a “study” should be something more than a 
catalogue of facts strung upon a thin thread of platitudes. But that is 
not an unfair description of Dr. Gooch’s “‘ study ” of Political Biography 
or of Politics and Morals. If you look in a dictionary, you will find 
quite near the word catalogue another word, “catalysis”; the use of facts 
by a writer of historical studies should be not cataloguic, but catalytic. 
In chemistry catalysis means the “effect produced by a substance that 
without undergoing change itself aids a chemical change in other 
bodies ” ; so facts in the hands of the historian should be used so that, 
without undergoing change themselves, they aid a change in our vision 
of the past and the present. 

That is what Professor Namier does with his facts. He has historical 
imagination as well as historical knowledge. His interest is not in 
pinning dead facts into a text-book; he tries to keep them alive and 
give them wings. In his first two essays he covers much of the ground 
which Dr. Gooch plods over in some of his studies, but the reader 
should get more understanding of contemporary events from Professor 
Namier’s 33 pages than from 333 pages of Dr. Gooch. That is because 
Professor Namier thinks deeply and imaginatively about his facts and 
he therefore makes the reader think. This is true whether he is writing 
about diplomatic history or Germany or the resemblance between 1812 
and 1941 or the Jewish problem or the party system. You will not 
always agree with him; he may sometimes seem to you perverse or 
wrong-headed in his own opinions about facts; but he is continually 
making you re-examine your own opinions through the catalysis of his 
facts, and every now and then he will suggest to you a new and 
profound generalisation, such as the following : 

“‘ One would expect people to remember the past and to imagine 
the future. But, in fact, when discoursing or writing about history, 
they imagine it in terms of their own experience, and when trying 
to gauge the future they cite supposed analogies from the past, 

till, by a double process of repetition, they imagine the past and 
remember the future.” 
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A ComBINE OF AGGRESSION: MassEs, ExIrE, AND DICTATORSHIP IN 
GerMANY. By Karu Orren. (356 pp. Allen c& Unwin. 155.) 
R. OTTEN’S book somehow suggests to me a solo dance 
round a calf of clay! The calf develops into a monster, a 
dragon of huge proportions, a shadowy and terrifying ogre, 
while the dancer loses himself in a whirl of arguments and 
similes, metaphors and symbols. But that German calf is still a calf 
of clay, even when, as a mature monster, it appears to be made of steel 
and iron. For, in spite of a brilliant display of intellect, Mr. Otten fails 
to make his subject “ live.” 

If it were permissible to apply the term to psychology and sociology, 
I should describe this book as “ surrealist”. For it relies, in its inter- 
pretation of the ups-and-downs of German life, less on everyday facts 
and circumstances than on symbolism fetched from the most distant 
horizons and the deepest depths. Perhaps the fact that Mr. Otten is 
an accomplished German novelist may account for this. His aim is 
to outline the German psychology, but he stops short of depicting the 
typical soldier and general, workman and petit bourgeois, civil servant 
and general manager, boy scout and party official. Inevitably so 
unscientific a technique results in everyone and everything being 
exaggerated, magnified and, if in a negative sense, glorified. Not only 
the breath of life but the blood-circulation of logic are lacking. Maybe 
the author will go on to write a novel of Hitler’s Germany, for which, 
at any rate, he has made impressive preparations in his present book. 
But his sketch, however comprehensive, is unacceptable as an explanation 
of the German problem of to-day. 

The author, being more of an artist than a scientist, is even sensitive 
to and influenced by Nazi slogans and argumentation. He uses, and 
uses repeatedly, a number of terms ascribing to the Germans: dread 
of life, yearning for death, murder-impulse or lack in the individual of 
need for personal happiness. Even in the German “ wilderness ” I have 
never met such peculiarities, and neither has anyone else. They are nothing 
but pseudo-heroic slogans palmed off on a muddle-headed generation by 
the intellectual gang round a lunatic dictator. Though, to their eternal 
shame, many Germans have believed in such “tripe,” it cannot be used 
to explain any of the crimes committed or tolerated in Nazi Germany. 

Mr. Otten is even adopting something like the blood-and-soil theory 
when he writes : 

“‘ The dread of life in the German and, in conjunction therewith, his 
scepticism as an attitude of life, are the outcome of the denaturalisation 
ot German man, of his transformation from a being bound up with 
nature into a mis-being bound up with the machine ; they are an outcome, 
too, of the unavoidable loss of his original moral in the course of this 
process.” 
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And still more wrongly : 

“. . . we observe a deterioration of the blood of the German masses 
which, in the wilderness of the great cities, intermix in a haphazard 
manner, and which, consequently, are exposed to a rapidly increasing 
decline of their spiritual faculties.” 

For reasons of space I cannot follow Mr. Otten’s somewhat confused 
speculations, now psycho-analytical, now idealistic, which lead him up 
into the clouds or down into the mud and muddle. But I must mention 
one or two instances. Mr. Otten bestows on the average German 
youth a father—that is, an Oedipus—complex, with Hitler playing the 
part of the mother, though a false one. Elsewhere he contends that 
the Germans “ have no relation to music, lacking, as they are, in the 
creative capacity for experience and in the child-like disposition which 
such relations presuppose.” He even goes to the length of saying that 
“atheism and negation of all revealed faith arose in the Prussian 
aristocracy and among its kings in particular.” ‘This is nothing less 
than a falsification of history. Finally, Mr. Otten calls the founders 
of Prussia as a Great Power, namely The Great Elector, Frederick the 
Great and his father, “the three cripples ””—which would be of no 
importance if he did not proceed to draw psychological conclusions 
from it. Fortunately, or unfortunately, cripples they most certainly 
were not ! 

Let us now follow the author on the plane of reason. He is right 
in his demand that the liquidation of the “ Prussian General Staffs of 
army and industry ” should be proclaimed as the war aim of the Allies. 
And he shows insight into the German character when he states : 

“ The Germans alone of all nations want others to achieve for them 
the task of self-liberation.” 

It would of course be more logical to say that the Germans are 
incapable of self-liberation and are therefore dependent on their enemies 
of to-day for liberation from their military class, nobility, capitalists and 
bureaucrats. This has been the core of the German problem, since 
the failure of the reformative activities of Freiherr vom Stein more than 
a century ago. The Germans are offenders against civilisation and 
humanity through their political backwardness and cowardice in public 
life, which have become second nature to them during the course of this 
century. If, after this war, they are left to themselves, they will allow 
their old oppressors to resume authority, as happened after the Revolution 
of 1918. This in its turn would lead to a third world war. As a German 
politician put it sarcastically after the last war: the Germans, incapable 
of putting their own house in order, should ask England to make their 
country a British crown colony. 

Joking apart, we can only hope that Germany, liberated from 
Hitlerism, will be both compelled and willing sincerely to seek the 
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friendship of the western democracies. Precisely for this reason books 
such as Mr. Otten’s are a hindrance rather than a help. By digging in 
the German mind for apocalyptic elements which Hitlerism itself has 
done so much to conjure up, such writers do nothing to clarify either 
the German or the European atmosphere. The facts of the last ten 
years stand out only too clearly. The need is for realistic interpreters. 
Surrealism and symbolism in politics are nothing but a nuisance—and 
a characteristically German one. 
HERMANN SINSHEIMER. 


INDIA, 1939-1942. A Summary of events up to and including the Cripps 
Mission, prepared by AGATHA Harrison and GERALD BAILEY. 
(30 pp. National Peace Council. 6d.) 
INDIA AND FREEDOM. Sy THE Rr. Hon. L. S. Amery, M.P., Secretary 
of State for India and Burma. (122 pp. Oxford University Press. 
35. 6d.) 
EACE AIMS PAMPHLET No. 14 is a useful statement of events 
up to.and including the Cripps mission. Since the resolutions 
of various Indian groups and patties on the Cripps mission were 
recorded, the Indian political situation has undergone very 
great changes. The termination of British authority in India has been 
demanded without any immediate substitute. The intention of inter- 
fering with British mi.itary operations for the defence of the country 
has been repudiated: at the same time a non-violent campaign of civil 
disobedience has been threatened. The Government has interned the 
Congress leaders: and there have been widespread disturbances, taking 
violent forms. The ordinary sources of non-official information have 
been closed. The Indian majority in the Governor-General’s Executive 
Council has been greatly increased. 

Mr. Amery’s book is a record of speeches made in Parliament and 
elsewhere between June, 1940, and April 28th, 1942, with appendices 
reproducing the statement issued with the authority of H.M.’s Govern- 
ment on August 8th, 1940, and the draft declaration for discussion with 
Indian leaders as published on March 30th, 1942. If sweet reasonableness 
would solve political deadlocks, Mr. Amery’s speeches should have 
achieved that result. But the situation must be looked at as an historical 
continuum, with all the suspicions and prejudices which it has begotten 
and nourished in decades of controversy and struggle. On August 8th, 
1940, the British Government was still assuring the Indian leaders that 
it desired to see a constitutional scheme framed by Indians, “ subject 
to the due fulfilment of the obligations which Great Britain’s long 
connexion with India has imposed on her——” and leaving it quite 
uncertain what those obligations were. Was it not natural to suspect 
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that here was a carefully prepared loophole for evasion ? On November 
19th, 1941, Mr. Amery was telling the Manchester Luncheon Club what 
some of the obligations were, but still carefully protecting himself with 
“TI am not, of course, giving an exhaustive list.” On March 30th, 1942, 
in the draft declaration for discussion with Indian leaders by Sir Stafford 
Cripps, the vagueness as regards the acceptance of a constitution to be 
framed by Indians was—very wisely—eliminated and all such matters 
were relegated to a treaty to be negotiated between H.M.’s Government 
and the constitution-making body. Why should it be necessary to fight 
a rear-guard action at each successive step of concession ? 

The answer, I think, is plain, and it does not justify any accusation 
of hypocrisy. Each step is the result of a struggle of interests and 
sentiments in Britain herself, as well as between Britain and India. A 
powerful section of political Britain does not desire concession and 
fights against it. Both our eyes and our ears must be sealed if we are 
unaware of this fact. No decision is clear cut, or based upon a continuous 
policy. If it were otherwise this would not be a democratic country. 

The Indian leaders see the zigzags of compromise and incomplete 
concession, and give them an interpretation which justifies suspicion 
and impatience. At the present moment they are suffering from an 
ecstasy of unreasonableness. But the inevitable lesson is that, in the 
long run, a democracy cannot govern a foreign people. 

As to the proposed adjustment between Hindus and Mohammedans 
by means of provincial option for exclusion from an all-India union, 
its necessity—if there be a necessity—is profoundly to be deplored. 
Both the Punjab and Bengal have, indeed, Mahommedan majorities : 
but they are both very narrow. Separation—-if that miserable consum- 
mation should be effected—opens for India a vista of future wars. It 
would be better—I say it deliberately and with a full consciousness of 
the tremendous issues involved—it would be better to fight out the 
quarrel now. 

JoHN MAYNARD. 
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Economic Peace Arms. By OswaLp Durtcn. 278 pp. (Arnold. 125. 6d.) 
HERE are two ways of making the world a better place. One 
is that of the visionaries and extremists who cheerfully demand 
utopia in our time ; the other is the more pedestrian method of 
those who only ask what they think there is a reasonable chance 

of getting. Neither is the exclusively “ right ” technique. The circum- 

stances of history favour now one now the other. In Russia in November, 

1917, the moment was with the revolutionaries; but when no 

revolutionary situation exists, a policy of demanding revolution may 

do more harm than good—for instance, the Communist parties of 

Europe during 1920-40. 

It is anybody’s guess how many countries may develop a revolutionary 
situation at the end of this war. In places where one materialises those 
now preaching utopia will be justified; everywhere else they will be 
a menace—actually we shall achieve less than without them. Consider, 
for example, these demands for a large federation of all democratic 
peoples. The visionaries might push such a scheme through, but the 
wording of the federal constitution would inevitably be so vague that 
in practice it would mean nothing. In consequence (a) international 
institutions would get a bad name again, and (4) we should not even 
get collaboration between nations in the few essentials such as armaments 
and raw materials. Although I might favour the visionary-extremists 
if I lived in Central Europe, it is pedestrian proposals that will prove 
most useful in Britain and the U.S.A. now. 

Mr. Dutch is a visionary but of the reactionary breed. He has a 
gtandiose scheme for a single Federation of the British Empire, Europe 
and the U.S.A.; he would abolish all tariffs within three months of the 
armistice, or at most twelve; he would establish complete freedom 
of migration. All this, he says, “can be taken for granted,” it will be 
“an exceedingly simple matter to arrange,” it can be accomplished 
“without any difficulty.” May one ask Mr. Dutch whether he has 
consulted any responsible European statesman on the subject of tariffs ? 
Does he seriously believe any of them would agree to his scheme or dare 
contemplate the violent dislocations it would occasion? He asserts 
that “the course of the present war has shown only too plainly the 
folly and abortiveness of the policy (of self-sufficiency).” In actual fact 
the continental nations have drawn just the opposite deduction. The 
more food they grow the less they suffer through the British blockade. 
It is in Greece and Belgium, the least self-sufficient countries of Europe, 
where distress is now greatest. 

Surely what we most need to do is to distinguish between the /aisser- 
aire and the comparative cost elements in free trade. Encourage nations to 
plan their foreign commerce and then gradually lead them to reduction of 
tariffs and to exchanging goods wherever economic advantage is manifest. 
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In the matter of migration, has Mr. Dutch consulted the British 
Dominions ? It may well be that after the events of the coming months, 
Australia will alter her attitude to immigration, but even then she will 
not agree to uncontrolled movements of population. She will want to 
regulate the numbers and to discriminate in the nationality of migrants ; 
she will not readily accept East Europeans. Other Dominions will 
have other stipulations. Mr. Dutch comforts them with the strange 
announcement that “ when the frontiers of all States are opened at 
least as many workers will want to leave as enter a country.” Does 
he really think as many Americans will try to settle in Poland as vice 
versa? Again the constructive line is surely to look not at the supply 
but at the demand side for migrants and to devise international controls 
which meet the wishes of receiving countries, even if for a time their 
demand is on a very modest scale. 

But Mr. Dutch is equally naive in believing that everything will be 
all right as long as the world is made safe for capitalists. Here are samples 
of his views: “a world economic plan gives capitalism a very great 
and perhaps final chance of saving its good features” . . . “ the interests 
of the ruling classes must not be violated” . . . “ to the capitalists his 
money and possessions are in principle what physical strength is to the 
worker. He must be freed from the fear of living . . . must be 
guaranteed not only the substance of his wealth but also the usufruct.” 

“If workers refuse to go where public works are, some influence 
would have to be brought to bear, e.g., in the withdrawal of the dole. 
It is not necessary to compel men to work. If any man can let himself 
live an idle life he can continue to do so. If he has means he can quietly 
consume them . . . but a man without means will be forced for many 
reasons to set to work.” 

His reading of history is equally peculiar. He holds the following 
truths to be self-evident: “ Before 1914 fear of living did not exist. 
There was purpose in study, in saving, in founding a family ... All 
that constituted the good old times came to a sudden end on August 4th.” 

“The world crisis of 1931 began in Central Europe and spread 
from there ” (no mention of Wall Street). “ The demands of Slovaks 
and Ruthenians for autonomy led to the disruption of Czechoslovakia ” 
(no mention of Sudetenland or Munich). . . . “ Of the 2,000 million 
people in the world at least 99 per cent regard Britain and the U.S.A. as 
their only guarantors of freedom and justice against the rule of force.” 
(I wonder !) 

In the current library of peace aims writings there is still room for 
detailed, practical studies of particular world problems, setting forth 
concrete if modest proposals for progress. Mr. Dutch’s contribution 
is neither practical, modest, nor progressive. 
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